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LINN BOYD BENTON 
1844-1932 


In recognition of the benefits show- 
ered upon the industry through the 
genius of this great and now departed 
figure, inventor, among other things, 
of the punch-cutting machine which 
revolutionized typefounding, this 
position of eminence is given the last 
portrait for which he sat. Look upon 
the kindly, intelligent, understand- 
ing features; read the story of his 
interesting career, which begins on 
page 53. Remember him along with 
Hoe, Mergenthaler, and Lanston as 
one of the truly great characters 
in the industry’s march of progress 
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How Can We Get Profit Margins 
With Printing Prices Down? 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


AST month I discussed vari- 
L ous reasons why it is that 
printing prices have gone down 
to the present low level. Those 
reasons, and their very natural 
result, are closely tied up with 
the interests of your plant. The 
situation must be studied; and 
the most vital question which 
confronts us in that connection 
is, “What about profits?” Prof- 
its can even yet be earned—pro- 
vided plant expenditures are so cut that 
orders taken at prevalent price levels 
will yield a profit margin over total cost. 

But the reduction of expenses is no 
small job. It means some drastic mea- 
sures, certain smashed ideals, personal 
sacrifices, perhaps thwarted ambitions, 
and the exercise of considerable judg- 
ment and common sense. Furthermore 
a host of persons will have to be sold on 
the plan. As that is apt to affect their 
pocketbook, there will be considerable 
strong “‘sales resistance”’ to overcome. As 
Grover Cleveland once said, “‘It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that confronts 
us.” If printers expect to remain in busi- 
ness, the /osses which have been so wide- 
spread must be stopped ; you must “play 
even” at least until such time as profits 
are once more possible. 

Go out after all the facts about your 
business, and base your action on them. 


When printing prices drop must profits 
vanish? Not if you are prepared to use 
drastic measures to cure serious ills! 
The writer’s suggestions are practical, 
well reasoned, authoritative. You will 


do well to fit them to your own problem 


Don’t just ¢hink that things are so, or 
let someone ¢ell you; make it your own 
business to know the facts—all of them. 
There is no better place to begin than on 
the volume of your monthly sales. If this 
volume has been fluctuating month by 
month, strike an average that will repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the reasonable 
monthly expectancy on which you may 
depend with some assurance. 

For instance, is your monthly average 
for the first six months of 1932 lower 
than the average for the twelve months 
of 1931? About how many months into 
1931 do the monthly sales approximate 
the 1932 average? “Cut and try” until 
you can feel satisfied as to what average 
monthly volume you can reasonably de- 
pend upon now. And, as sales volume is 
really the base on which you must even- 
tually build your expenditure structure, 
let that be your base of operations. 


Next determine for the same 
period the average monthly ex- 
penditures, being quite sure to 
include all operating expendi- 
tures. Suppose you learn that 
you have an average monthly 
expenditure of $13,949 and av- 
erage sales of around $12,000. 
Here is a loss each month of 
$1,949—entirely too large for 
a business of this size. Com- 
pare these averages with the 
figures for the current month. If the lat- 
ter run close to the averages, you may 
know that the trouble still exists and 
that the time to act is here. 

“Well, where shall we begin to cut?” 
you ask with excellent propriety. Just 
looking at figures may or may not an- 
swer your question, for expenditures are 
matters more of proportion than of size. 
The separate items maintain values rel- 
ative to each other and to a common 
base. For instance, everyone knows that 
no printing business could live if it paid 
as much for rent of floor space as it paid 
for wages, but that the rent bears one 
proportion to some common base, the 
wages another, and so on with each sep- 
arate item of expense. This fact is so ob- 
vious and so universally recognized it 
need not be dwelled upon. 

In building or revamping an expendi- 
ture (budget), I much prefer to use the 





“total operating expenses, exclusive of 
materials” as a base on which to calcu- 


late the proportion (percentage or ratio, - 


if you prefer) that each item of operat- 
ing expense bears to that base. In the 
present instance, therefore, the expense 
for the material and outside purchases, 
amounting to $500, must be deducted 
from the total expenditures of $13,949, 
leaving the cost, exclusive of the cost of 
the materials, $13,449. 

To find what percentage or ratio each 
item of expenditure bears to the com- 
mon base of $13,449 (total expendi- 
tures, exclusive of materials), simply 
divide each item of expense by the base. 
For instance, the rent item of $400, di- 
vided by $13,449, gives us a percentage 
of 2.96, or the ratio the item of rent 
bears to the total expenditures. 

“But who is to tell us whether that 
ratio of rent, for instance, is too high or 
too low?” you ask. Fortunately for the 
printing industry, the printers’ organi- 
zations all over the country are now col- 
lecting and compiling ratios which are 
regarded as typical of the industry in 
their respective locations and classes of 
business. These are taken as standards 
for comparison, and we may use them, 
with a certain amount of reservation, for 
comparing our own plant ratios. 

In the accompanying table we have 
set down one month’s items of expendi- 
tures of a plant which has been losing 
money for a number of months, and 
after the amount of each item we have 
placed its own ratio to the total of 
$13,449 and the ratio which is typical of 
the industry as a whole.* 

In glancing down the column “Plant 
Ratios” in the table, you will find an x 
after several ratio figures. Each x indi- 
cates that that ratio is higher than the 
industry’s typical ratio for that item, 
and that here is an item of expenditure 
which needs to be investigated with a 
view to reducing it. For instance, stock- 
storage and -handling expense with a 
ratio of .74 as against .70 may be found 
to be higher because of some small item 
or two which may be eliminated with- 
out affecting the efficiency of the service 
or department. By cutting out unneces- 
sary expenses thus indicated the ratio 
might be brought even below the typical 
ratio of .70. The insurance item is also 
away out of line. In this instance it is 
because the company is carrying some 





*See THE INLAND PRINTER, October, 1931, page 38. 
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short-time special insurance for a spe- 
cial reason, and therefore that item can- 
not be very materially reduced, if at all. 

In these days of low volume which 
leaves a portion of the plant idle, the de- 
preciation ratio must be kept down to 
the typical ratio. I say must because the 
Government is not prone to allow any 
“charge-off” for depreciation at rates in 
excess of those approximating the typi- 
cal rates. In this instance bringing the 
depreciation down to the typical ratio 
of 5.64 would trim from the expenditure 
budget nearly $450 a month! 

The following item, the shop payroll, 
involves so large a proportion of each 
month’s expenditures and has a ratio so 
much larger than the typical ratio that 
it should be attacked with determina- 
tion to bring it into line. There may be 
a dozen or more reasons why you may 
not want to cut the hour-wage rate, but 
there is one good reason for doing it— 





the “budget must be balanced”’ if the 
business and therefore the men’s jobs 
are to be saved for the maintenance of 
the firm and its employes. 

In the cases of office expense and gen- 
eral and traveling expenditures, which 
here appear to be out of line, the same 
remedy must be found as in the case of 
stock storage. Some of the expenses of 
this item must be cut out in order to 
bring down the ratio to the whole. 

The item of executive salaries in the 
present example shows a ratio of 11.33 
as against 9.15. Here it is a plain case of 
cutting the bosses’ salaries. They simply 
must “take it on the chin.” Bringing the 
executive salaries down to the typical 
ratio in this plant means the saving of 
$300 a month. In addition to scaling 
down the items with high ratios, man- 
agement should also scrutinize the low- 
ratio items with a view to reducing them 
still more to help overcome the effect of 





Comparison of Operating Costs of a Printing Business 
With Typical Operating Costs in That Industry 


(Based on total cost, exclusive of materials) 











must be made in the comparison of ratios. 





























: PLANT TYPICAL 
ew eee AMOUNT RATIOS’ RATIOS* 
Average monthly operating costs, ten months (ex- 

CIUSIVE COL NABDENIAIS) ors.s 5% ocssarsiniors aie iis ares ae $13,449 100.00 100.00 
Stock-storage and -handling expense.............. $ 100 74x 70 
RNG 5 racadas Soak wrerava ic Sra aie CIN OVA ore Ata ie SRR he aT 400 2.96 4.26 
MRSUIPRATRCE anise see oa wise ai aces ab oa Olea gre arte oi oleceusie 150 illix By j* 
MARES) eos cin. aaciosins De Vawleh ww are be eae amen aioe 20 15 BY 
Depreciation on equipment ..«. ........6.26. ew eee 1,200 8.92x 5.64 
WARES. A ACROLY. — 55 ose 16. Ssca Veco so is iniieso1vuoie se wis wialssace aviators 7,000 52.04x 47.51 
Sanetal TAChOny TEKPRNSE &:0c6. 5s dis Sos ystcie ca sales siecae 140 1.04 1.98 
Departments’ direct: Expenses... «)..226.5.¢.0 066.6 200156 175 1.30 2.69 
IN coi" as he iat us So gas Sule oss ta is faa saya Tae apa ava Snare Shen 40 30 39 
MOTB ssc sac sans Secds torah utarscaitore ae aoe ata eae lane a loteta eas 98 a2 .93 
SP OUNRE 58% sicdntn a haintarrasa ee Repke ietiate 25 18 44 

TOTAL CURRENT AND FIXED EXPENSES.$ 9,348 69.46x 66.04 
Work in process (increase-decrease)..........+6++ 132 98 53 

TOTAL FACTORY COST, EXCLUSIVE OF 

uN De D2 UN OSE eer eA ena $ 9,216 68.48x 65.91 
General administrative expenses.................. $ 300 223 US2 
(Ose eRIEECS) hisci seco asiernscrc ao ncierncienoonns 230 1.71x 1.49 
Packing, shipping, deliveries. « .<...<.:60.664:0006 06: 88 65 157 
RERUN RES ICKOCIIIENE) co. 5.5.-< 100119 5ecat-g/-0:9 ose vsseienste w6is>er0y 1,525 B33 9.15 
SSMANAES AGORA) ose 5.5 o561ctsiscsis.c ny a:9 elev, cleeoreieterslerenre 620 4.61 5.59 
Allowance tor bad accounts: 6:¢o.6cc00¢-0ye-0ayinwnie sss 85 63 95 
Fixed expenses (rent, insurance, taxes, depreciation ) * sats Noe 62 
Salesmen’s salaries and commissions............... 1,010 7.50 8.34 
General and traveling expenses.................-. 300 223 2.16 
PUGET A TRAING 8 So avs nr cis oto ae ara eta oasis aia ool ae yevorsrniorecess 7 55 1.54 
Fixed \expenses, Sales OMe ® <<. 6.25 6.0.05. 2 eisaieis seas oes 16 

TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE AND SELLING 

CC) RRM Caen emeiere ere nner Aaa IN AR $ 4,233 31.44 34.09 
TOTAL EXPENDIGURES x oseivesesayencsicininicie soph asane 100.00 100.00 


*The typical ratios, as used on page 38 of THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1931, first appeared in 
the U. T. A. book “Ratios for Printing Management, 1930.’ In some plants, particularly the smaller 
ones, the fixed expenses for the administrative and sales offices are not kept separately but are included 
in the general rent item appearing in the group of factory expenses. Under such circumstances, allowances 
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the high ratios which may be reduced, 
such, for instance, as the insurance item 
we have referred to above. 

If the printer is able to bring down 
his monthly expenditures to the typical 
ratios, he will be able to play even, if 
indeed he does not make a small profit. 
In these days of low levels, profit de- 
pends upon getting a price for the prod- 
uct which will more than cover the cost 
for manufacturing, administration, and 
selling, or of keeping the cost of these 
below the prices obtained for the work. 

As an additional test of whether your 
expenditures are in line or not, a similar 
operating statement based on net sales 
should be taken off. (See THE INLAND 
PRINTER for October, 1931, page 36, for 
typical ratios. ) 

Adjustment to the lower levels is a 
matter for management’s attention. The 
suggestions given above will be found 
useful for doing it intelligently. Man- 
agement’s own common sense and judg- 
ment will find the way. 


First Books Competed With 
Genuine Works of Art 


It was absolutely necessary that the 
first printed books should be works of 
unusual merit if printing were to live. 
Most books then in existence repre- 
sented the work of scribes, who, having 
as their patrons kings and princes will- 
ing to pay fabulous sums for hand-let- 
tered volumes, were producing works of 
rare beauty. 

“To the ancients,” it is said, “the 
book was the tangible and visible ex- 
pression of man’s intellect worthy of the 
noblest presentation.” Scribes were em- 
ployed to write the text, sometimes in 
ink of pure oriental gold, upon the finest 
parchment; the greatest artists of the 
age drew decorations, or painted minia- 
tures, upon the pages; the covers, inlaid 
with precious jewels, were of ivory, vel- 
lum, or leather richly gilded. 

Entering into competition with such 
works of art, the printed book had to be 
a thing of beauty. And such it was made. 
The scribes and their patrons did not 
give way to the printers without a strug- 
gle. For some years scribes produced 
more beautiful books than ever before, 
but the cheapness and rapidity of pro- 
duction of the printed book won the con- 
test. Printing made rapid strides, and 
the scribes disappeared.—Wilbur Fisk 
Cleaver in “Five Centuries of Printing.” 





Physical, Microscopical, and 


Chemical Tests for Paper 


» By ROBERT ALTON 


HERE are three methods for testing 
yi eons physical, chemical, and mi- 
croscopical. In the majority of instances 
the physical test is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the printer, though not always. 
Chemical tests are sometimes necessary, 
and occasionally the microscope has to 
be used. It is well that the responsible 
person in an up-to-date printing plant 
should be acquainted with these three 
methods of paper examination. 

The physical tests for paper are the 
ones most generally used in a printing 
plant. These are: testing with the aid of 
a paper-testing machine for strength; 
rubbing paper between thumb and finger 
for the purpose of discovering amount 
of loading, or the resistant power of the 
fiber itself; and examination of the pa- 
per by means of a “look-through,” tex- 
ture, or color. These methods are being 
adopted by buyers of paper everywhere 
throughout the world. 

The strength of a paper sample may, 
as a general rule, be corsidered a fair 
criterion of its value in the majority of 
instances, unless the paper is required 
for a special purpose. If two pieces of 
paper of the same class are examined, 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Come Over to Our 
Greener Pastures 


ane the grass zs greener in the 
other pasture. Perhaps the dissatis- 
faction often aroused in you when you 
compare your advertising-printing with 
others’ has a sound basis. Perhaps it is 
not always that the grass just seems 
greener in distant pastures; perhaps it 
is. Perhaps you have been crippling your 
chances with inferior printing. 

Step over into our “green pasture” of 
effective printing. You need that extra 
measure of attention value, of interest 
urge, and inspiration of belief that our 
kind of copy, typography, and press re- 
production gives. Now, more than ever, 
you need your money’s worth. 











There’s a fruitful thought in this cover-page ad copy 
used in The Imp, the house publication of the Botz 
Printing Company, Jefferson City, Missouri 


the stronger paper is the better. But 
there may be other differences. The tex- 
ture of paper varies, and one sample 
may show a better texture than the 
other. One may be of a better color than 
the other—this point being important 
in the case of writing papers. 

The sizing of paper is a vital matter. 
In writing stock and white printing pa- 
per poor sizing is ruinous. No paper de- 
signed for writing is of any use if the 
sizing be poor; and a printing paper 
which is badly sized is anathema to the 
printer, for it drinks ink in an alarming 
fashion, to say nothing of the press- 
man’s additional difficulty in handling it 
on the press. There are several different 
methods of sizing with which the buyer 
of paper should be acquainted. 

The chemical tests are also of impor- 
tance in certain cases, and the procedure 
in these tests should be known. Chemi- 
cal tests are frequently used in conjunc- 
tion with the microscopical tests, and at 
times the composition of a paper and its 
suitability for certain classes of work 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained ex- 
cept by employment of both chemical 
and microscopical aids. 

White paper stock (not including art 
and coated paper) requires the tests for 
color, loading, strength, and sizing. The 
color is easily tested; comparison is all 
that is required. Loading is deleterious 
in all cases, and a paper which is heavily 
loaded with clay of any description will 
never make a satisfactory printing pa- 
per—especially not for bookwork. Writ- 
ing papers are sized by means of the tub, 
or by the engine; hence the terms “tub- 
sized” and “engine-sized.” 

The engine sizing is carried out in the 
papermaking machine, and is used in the 
cheaper classes of paper. The sizing in 
this case is cheap, and is often done with 
the aid of rosin. Tub-sized papers are 
sized by the aid of animal matter—gela- 
tin, or a preparation of glue—and the 
paper may be known by its superior rat- 
tle, which is more metallic and sharper 
in character than in the case of the en- 
gine-sized variety. In testing for rosin 
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a drop of ether is allowed to fall upon 
the sheet, when a ring of rosin, dissolved 
by the ether, will at once form around 
the edge of the drop. 

The cheaper classes of paper are sel- 
dom satisfactorily sized, and the buyer 
can always test them by the time-hon- 
ored method of moistening the sample 
with the tongue. The degree of rapidity 
with which the paper sucks up the mois- 
ture is the standard by which the buyer 
can gage the quality. In printing papers 
there is a greater latitude allowed, as 
printers’ ink is of a far greater viscosity 
than water, and the sizing does not need 
to be of the same standard. Blotting pa- 
per, for instance, is often printed, but it 
would be quite impossible to use as a 
writing paper, because of the amount of 
water contained in the ink. 

Color may be obtained at the expense 
of strength. Loading a paper with ba- 
rium sulphate or China clay may give 
the sheet a whiteness which is fictitious 
—which may not stand against the ac- 
tion of white light. For poster papers, or 
for good bookwork, this loading is dele- 
terious, and the rubbing test should be 
applied. For fine tricolor work or half- 
tone printing the loading is necessary, 
on account of the smooth surface which 
is required. In writing papers the fibers 
themselves should be properly bleached, 
and there ought to be little loading. It 
must be borne in mind that the greater 
is the loading the weaker is the paper. 
Tinted writings are subject to the same 
tests, the matter of color being the only 
difference in these papers. 

Strength is tested by means of tearing 
the sheet, or with a paper-testing ma- 
chine. The machine gives the bursting 
strain of any sample of paper, and by 
taking several strips from the different 
sheets and submitting them to the strain 
of the machine a fair criterion of the 
strength of the paper may be obtained. 
There are also machines for testing the 
weight of a ream of any paper from the 
weight of a single sheet, which may be 
weighed by itself. This is useful where 
there is a doubt as to whether the con- 
signment is of the weight represented. 

Chemical tests are chiefly used for the 
detection of wood pulp. Paper which is 
made from this material is never of very 
much value, and it deteriorates rapidly 
under the influence of white light. The 
fibers also are short and brittle, and the 
paper will not stand handling. Poster 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


Candidates 


HEY are placed in nomination with 
5 wine phrases whose punch will 
win applause. Their virtues are extolled. 
Their qualifications are acclaimed. The:r 
accomplishments are glorified. 

Use similar vigor and enthusiasm in 
pushing your own products. There is 
nothing so eloquent as elegant printing. 

“Leave It To LuND” 














Timely cover-page copy from Topics in 10 Point, 
house magazine of The Lund Press, Minneapolis 


paper is occasionally made of this mate- 
rial, and in this case the poster, no mat- 
ter how carefully it has been printed, 
will not stand the action of the elements, 
and rapidly deteriorates. It is necessary 
that poster paper especially should be 
tested for the presence of wood pulp. 

The test generally applied is the phlo- 
roglucin test. This is made up as follows: 
phloroglucin, 3 grams; absolute alcohol, 
25 cubic centimeters; pure hydrochloric 
acid, 5 cubic centimeters. This solution 
will turn any sample of paper to which 
it is applied a deep brown in coler, the 
depth of the color being decided by the 
amount of wood present in the paper. 
Starch, an undesirable constituent of all 
paper, may be detected by the applica- 
tion of a solution of iodin, which will 
cause the paper to turn blue. The solu- 
tion is made up of a mixture of iodin 
and potassium iodid. 

The microscopical testing of paper is 
not often carried out in printing offices, 
being more suitable to the paper mill. 
The first process is to reduce the paper 
to pulp, and remove all sizing by means 
of a 1 per cent solution of caustic soda. 
The pulp is next washed, which removes 
the soda, and the fibers are ready for ex- 
amination under the microscope. 

All paper fibers appear colorless and 
transparent. The various fibers of which 
paper is constituted will take stains in 
different ways. For this reason a selec- 
tive stain is employed by the paper-mill 
chemist, as it stains different fibers in a 
different manner. One of the stains most 
generally employed is called the Herz- 
burg stain, which is made up as follows: 
A solution: chlorid of zinc, 20 grams; 
distilled water, 10 cubic centimeters. B 
solution: iodid of potassium, 2.1 grams; 
iodin (crystal form), .1 gram; distilled 
water, 5 cubic centimeters. 





The pulp, after being washed, is dried, 
and is then ready for the test. A minute 
portion of the pulp is placed on the mi- 
croscopic slide and treated with a drop 
each of A and B solutions. The fibers are 
now separated by means of a needle, and 
are placed under the microscope. The 
fibers are examined under the lowest 
power sufficient to bring out the charac- 
teristic markings by which they may be 
identified. By these markings, and by 
the color they have been stained by the 
selective stain, a fair idea may be ob- 
tained of the amount and character of 
the materials in the particular stock. 

The Herzburg stain may be modified 
according to the kind of fibers expected. 
For instance, a stain which will bring 
out the fibers of linen will fail to act at 
all on ground wood. Saturated or, rather, 
concentrated solution of A and B should 
be made up, and extra strength may be 
obtained by the addition of A or B to 
the pulp as required. In cotton or linen 
rags the solution modified as stated will 
stain wine red; in sulphite pulp, blue; in 
ground wood, yellow. By adding to the 
pulp an extra amount of A solution deep 
blue will be obtained from a chemical 
wood pulp, and addition of the B solu- 
tion will give to rag fiber an additional 
tinge of red. By a manipulation of the 
stain the varying characteristics of the 
fibers themselves (which are all individ- 
ual) should become known, and in this 
manner it is possible to form an accurate 
idea of the composition of the paper. 

It must be stated, however, that the 
use of the microscope requires practice, 
and it is only by some experience that 
the operator is enabled to gage under 
the microscope with any degree of accu- 
racy the varying forms of the fibers. The 
fiber of wood cellulose, for instance, is 
entirely different from that of esparto 
grass, and this botanical fact, together 
with the varying staining properties of 
the different fibers, is the real guide to 
the paper-mill chemist. 


As early as the eleventh century A. D. 
the Chinese were using movable porce- 
lain type (Pi-Sheng). In the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington there are 
movable copper characters used in Ko- 
rea in 1403, and a Chinese work on agri- 
culture, of 1313, shows an illustration of 
a compositor’s table for setting movable 
types.—From “Five Centuries of Print- 
ing,” by Wilbur Fisk Cleaver. 
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Lighting System Used in Nast Plant 
Closely Matches North Daylight 


| at night has for long 
been the hobgoblin of the printing in- 
dustry. Today large printing organiza- 
tions go right ahead working at night 
just as they do during the day, but it is 
an accepted fact that printing quality is 
more difficult to maintain after sunset. 
It is well known that pigments which 
match under sunlight may not do so un- 
der artificial light. This is due to the fact 
that each pigment has its own particular 
color because it will reflect certain light 
rays and absorb others. Since the light 
from incandescent lamps does not con- 
tain the same proportion of light rays of 
various wave lengths as does sunlight, 
two pigments which match under arti- 
ficial light may not under sunlight. 
North-sky light, admittedly the most 
constant natural light as far as color is 
concerned, is generally taken as a stand- 
ard for color matching. North-sky light 
quality can closely be approximated ar- 
tificially by incandescent lamps covered 
with blue-colored glass screens which fil- 
ter out some of the red and yellow rays. 
However, this filtering-out process re- 
duces the overall efficiency of the light- 
ing unit. If north-sky light quality is 
desired, about 80 to 85 per cent of the 
light from the lamp must be filtered out. 
In producing light of the noon-sunlight 


» By W. S. HADAWAY 





First sheets of colorwork are inspected at the critic’s table for final okay. Two high-bay mounting units, 
each with a 300-watt lamp, are used, mounted 3 feet apart and 21 inches above table. Light approaching 
natural daylight is produced with daylight-blue lenses in each to insure the exact matching of colors 


quality, the efficiency is cut down by 
about 50 per cent. In obtaining an ap- 
proximation of average daylight such as 
that produced by the daylight-blue-bulb 
lamps, the loss in efficiency is estimated 
as about 35 per cent. 

In the printing industry it is usually 
sufficient to obtain an approximation of 
daylight for all operations except upon 
the critic’s table, where north-sky light 





Diffusers equipped with daylight-blue enclosing globes and 150-watt lamps provide over the two-color 

rotary presses an illumination approaching natural light in its color. At the delivery end the lighting unit 

is only 30 inches above the work being run, and this unit provides 20 foot-candles. One symmetrical-angle 
reflector equipped with a 100-watt lamp is suspended over each individual rotary plate cylinder 


quality is more essential. In order that 
the quality of night-time work might 
be maintained at proper standards, the 
printing industry at one time was con- 
fronted with the problem of using an ar- 
tificial illumination which approached 
daylight in color, particularly in those 
plants where colorwork is done. 

The Condé Nast Press, of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, has solved this problem 
with a very modern lighting system in 
which Glassteel diffusers with daylight- 
blue enclosing globes predominate. For 
lighting the critic’s table, however, spe- 
cial color-matching units are used. 

Good illumination is of course neces- 
sary in such printing routine as proof- 
reading, typesetting, and the operation 
of presses, but it is much more impor- 
tant to the correct matching of colors in 
two- and four-color printing. Thus arti- 
ficial light of daylight quality enables 
the more nearly perfect matching of col- 
ors under true conditions. 

At the delivery end of the large two- 
color, sheet-fed rotary presses in the 
Condé Nast plant are diffusers that have 
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The composing room’s hand-setting section is lighted with diffusers each having a 150-watt lamp. Every 
composing desk is equipped with an individual reflector containing a 50-watt inside-frosted lamp 


daylight-blue enclosing globes and 150- 
watt clear-bulb lamps, each suspended 
30 inches above the work. As the press 
operator stands at this point to inspect 
sheets at the delivery, he is afforded an 
illumination restful to his eyes and of a 
color to assure him reasonable safety in 
maintaining printed colors of even qual- 
ity and perfect match. Intensity is also 
usually considered quite important, but 
in this plant it is regarded as being sec- 
ondary to the color quality of the light- 
ing. At this point, however, each one of 
these units produces 20 foot-candles on 
the working plane. 

Over each of the two-color presses is 
a pair of symmetrical-angle reflectors 
with 100-watt inside-frosted lamps, sus- 
pended so as to illuminate the rotary 
plate cylinders. Each unit is suspended 
about 3 feet above the roll and 3 feet 
away in such a location that its light is 
directed onto the roll, where the opera- 
tor needs good light in order to observe 
the condition of the plates. 

Over the feeding end of each press two 
dome reflectors are suspended at a height 
of five feet above the working plane, 
which in this case is the feed tape for the 
blank sheets. A 100-watt inside-frosted 
lamp is used in each unit, producing an 
illumination of 10 foot-candles. 

An inspection table next to the deliv- 
ery end of each press is illuminated with 
an 18-inch diffuser equipped with a 10- 
inch blue enclosing globe and a 150-watt 
lamp. Every so often sheets are brought 
here from the delivery end and are com- 
pared closely with an approved sheet of 
the form being printed to insure that the 
colors are being maintained true. 
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Before each piece of work is run on 
the two-color rotaries the operator takes 
his first sheets to the critic’s table, where 
they are given final okay on color match- 
ing. Several times each night the sheets 
brought here are examined for quality 
by the critic on color. 

For this table, more than anywhere 
else in the entire plant, the finest light 
obtainable is necessary. Therefore two 
chromium-plated reflectors, using 300- 
watt lamps and equipped with daylight- 
blue lenses, were suspended 36 inches 
apart and about 21 inches above the ta- 
ble. They are known as color-matching 
units, and from the standpoint of color 
they produce the best known substitute 
for daylight. The actual color-matching 
inspection of sheets is done almost di- 
rectly under the units, each sheet being 
drawn slowly over the table. Once the 
press sheets have passed this inspection 
they are ready for printing. 





The composing room, one portion of 
which is taken up by typecasting ma- 
chines and the other by hand-setting 
frames, is lighted with diffusers equipped 
with 150-watt clear lamps. The units are 
suspended 9 feet above the floor and are 
mounted on 10-foot spacings each way, 
four to a bay. The aisle running along- 
side both these departments is lighted 
with the same type of units, but spaced 
on 20-foot centers. Over the keyboard of 
each machine is a local lighting unit with 
a 50-watt daylight-blue lamp. 

The general illumination in the two 
rooms reaches 9 foot-candles in inten- 
sity. Local lighting on the hand-setting 
frames is 25 foot-candles, and for type- 
casting machines the amount of light 
furnished is 7 foot-candles. 

The proofroom has diffusers mounted 
9 feet above the floor on 12-foot centers, 
but the general lighting is seldom used 
for actual proofreading. Instead a spe- 
cial daylight unit on each desk is em- 
ployed, the overhead lighting not being 
used under ordinary conditions. 

Each light unit is adjustable and is 
equipped with a 75-watt clear-bulb lamp 
and daylight-blue lens. At night the in- 
tensity on each desk averages 20 foot- 
candles. During the day it reaches 70 
foot-candles on a desk near the window 
and from 12 to 30 foot-candles on desks 
in a row running parallel to and about 
10 feet from the windows. Proofreaders 
never use the overhead lighting except 
in one instance, where the desk is lo- 
cated near a file cabinet for which over- 
head lighting is necessary. 

In the commercial-printing depart- 
ment at the Condé Nast Press two 18- 
inch diffusers illuminate each machine. 





The proofroom has diffusers for general lighting, with adjustable individual units giving light approximating 
daylight in color. Each unit has a 75-watt clear-bulb lamp and is equipped with daylight-blue lens 
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Each unit burns a 150-watt clear-bulb 
lamp in a daylight-blue enclosing globe. 
One is suspended 2 feet over the deliv- 
ery board and the other is 3 feet above 
the feedboard. An intensity of 20 foot- 
candles is produced upon the working 
plane at night, while the daylight-blue 
illumination serves to insure accuracy in 
the matching of colors and thus protect 
the quality of the work. 

Although the purely mechanical pro- 
cedures in the Condé Nast plant are well 
lighted on a basis of foot-candle inten- 





You’d Be a Creative Printer? 


Read These Conclusions! 


» By A. S. HANSON 


ROGRESSIVE printers readily respond 
to the suggestion that creative print- 
ing will lead them out of the wilderness 
of price competition into green pastures, 
where the price bugaboo entereth not. 





Each press in the commercial-printing department is illuminated with two diffusers, one 2 feet above the 
delivery board, the other 3 feet above the feedboard. Each unit is equipped with a 150-watt clear-bulb lamp 
and a daylight-blue enclosing globe, and an intensity of 20 foot-candles is provided for good illumination 


sity, the most important work—namely, 
the proofreading, color matching, and 
typesetting—is lighted primarily with a 
view to color matching. 

Epitor’s Note.—Elsewhere in this issue ap- 
pears an article on lighting by W. N. P. Reed, 


whose address on the subject before the A. S. 
M. E. meeting was received with applause. 


Poor Printing Helps No One 
— Printer or Customer 


Poor printing benefits nobody to any 
appreciable extent. For the producer it 
shows only a narrow margin of profit, 
and the purchaser or user of the print- 
ing is likewise illy rewarded. 

All this is elementary, but it is nev- 
ertheless too often overlooked. A little 
persistent effort to raise the quality of 
printing might achieve much; but a big 
effort, properly planned and thoroughly 
organized, would undoubtedly prove to 
be beneficial. Meanwhile any printer can 
do much to help himself. In doing so he 
need not lose sight of the fact that he is 
also helping the buyers of printing—for 
only good printing pays in the long run. 
—“L. & M. News.” 


Yea, verily—the idea’s the thing! Gird 
thyself, therefore, with a clever idea, an 
original one. Go forth with assurance; 
push thou past the outer guard. Enter 
boldly the inner chamber, secure in the 
knowledge that, once thou hast the at- 
tention of thy former master (the cruel 
and heartless buyer of yesterday) he 
will straightway fall upon thy neck, say- 
ing, “Brother, thou art assuredly my 
friend!” And the brilliancy of the idea 
shall blind those cold and calculating 
eyes to that false god—price. 

But something more than superficial 
cleverness, or imaginative talent for cre- 
ating the unusual, is needed if creative 
printing is to stand the gaff, deliver the 
goods. The hectic period of bizarre de- 
sign and creations based almost entirely 
upon attention value has about run its 
course. Copy, layout, and typography 
are swinging back to sane, normal inter- 
pretations, with sincerity as the guid- 
ing motive. The word favorable is again 
preceding the word attention, and again 
the purpose of the piece or campaign has 
first place in the consideration of selling 
by printed word and picture. 


Sincerity! Of all requisites to success 
in the creative-printing field, sincerity is 
the most essential quality. Without sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose the crea- 
tive printer falls automatically into the 
“one-time” class. He makes the rounds, 
picking off an order here and there on 
the strength of false enthusiasms born 
of some pet idea or stunt creation—but 
in the end he is through. The creative 
printer who stays on the job year after 
year is the fellow who takes his work 
seriously. The confidence of his client is 
his greatest asset, and to gain and main- 
tain that confidence he must have some- 
thing of much greater value to offer than 
merely a trick fold, a die cut, or a clev- 
erly arranged headline or two. 

The surest and quickest way to learn 
to appreciate the necessity for careful 
study and analysis of the purpose of 
every piece is to collect the created lit- 
erature of all those advertisers who are 
known to have been successful in busi- 
ness. One quickly discovers that an im- 
portant attribute to success in creative 
printing is the ability to recognize the 
good copy and the attractive, impressive 
layouts of others. 

The equipment of the creative printer 
(meaning something more than a good 
printing salesman) should be much the 
same as that of an advertising agency 
that specializes in direct mail. Assuming 
that the prospective creative printer has 
a good knowledge of the fundamentals 
of selling by the printed word and pic- 
ture, his first step would naturally be 
the installation of a filing system. These 
files will gradually accumulate and in- 
clude every conceivable kind of printed 
matter coming under the classification 
of printed salesmanship: examples of 
copy, layout, illustration, stock, plates, 
colors, methods of duplication, series, 
campaigns, typography, and so on; all 
indexed and cross-indexed. Ways and 
means to secure samples from successful 
users of direct mail should occur to any- 
one really wanting them. The samples 
should be both local and national. Care- 
ful study of these pieces is a big help in 
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developing the ability to recognize and 
appreciate good copy and layout—and, 
of course, the opposite kind. 

One of the effort-wasting tendencies 
of the new-born creative printer is to go 
at his work blindly. Something definite 
to shoot at is the first essential in the de- 
velopment of purposeful printing. It has 
been said that 90 per cent of the failures 
to sell a worthy product are due to im- 
proper presentation. In creative print- 
ing, it might be said that 90 per cent of 
the failures to hit the bull’s-eye are due 
to “going off half-cocked”—guessing at 
the needs of a client. It requires a little 
tact and some perseverance to contact 
the client first, but it is certainly better 
salesmanship than to waste a prospect’s 
valuable time showing him something 
which he cannot possibly use. 

The creative printer must sooner or 
later enter the same field as the adver- 
tising agency—or confine his efforts to 
those of any real printing salesman, the 
proper servicing of his clients, with an 
occasional idea or suggestion thrown in 
for good measure. Before the creative 
printer enters this field he should hon- 
estly weigh his qualifications. He should 
also seriously consider whether or not it 
would be better to work through and 
with established advertising agencies in 
his territory, if such exist. He can of 
course compromise by concentrating on 
accounts not contacted by agencies. 

Then there is the question of pricing 
—for, statements of promoters of crea- 
tive printing services to the contrary, 
price does enter into the matter. It is 
well to consider the natural attitude of 
the majority of clients; and herein lies 
the necessity for absolute honesty and 
sincerity. Surely the creative printer will 
expect something more than a decent 
profit on production as a reward for his 
ability and extra, time-consuming ef- 
forts. Shall he make a separate charge 
for copy, layout, etc., or shall he make a 
“Jump” price to cover all? 

Whatever course is pursued—stick to 
it! At best you will have “check-ups” by 
your clients, with the kindly assistance 
of your competitors. The invisible finger 
of suspicion is ever pointed at the crea- 
tive printer. Nothing but the most scru- 
pulous honesty and sincerity of purpose 
can dissolve the suspicion (which even 
the fairest-minded customer may have) 
that the creative printer is more con- 
cerned about the sum of the sale than 
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about the profit-producing results of his 
creations as affecting the client. 

Sincerity, demonstrated first by care- 
ful consideration of the client’s needs, 
establishing clearly the purfose of the 
piece or campaign; then the plan; then 
(last) the production—all with the cli- 
ent’s interests uppermost. These com- 
prise the only route to lasting success in 
the creative-printing field. 

All creative printing, more than any 
other field of selling within the industry, 
is dependent upon the confidence of the 
buyer. There is nothing but absolute 
honesty and the utmost sincerity on the 
part of the creative-printing salesman 
which can build confidence and hold it 
year after year against all criticism. 


This Clipping Service Helps 
Advertise Printing Firm 
By LUCIUS S. FLINT 

An unusual clipping service, used as 
an advertising medium by the A. B. 
Hirschfeld Press, of Denver, has proved 
one of the most effective ever employed 
by this progressive firm. 

A. B. Hirschfeld clips from fifteen of 
the leading business magazines of the 
country all news items concerning Den- 
ver people or firms, and forwards them 
to the companies they concern. The clip- 
pings are pasted on Hirschfeld station- 
ery and are personally signed by Mr. 
Hirschfeld. Every item is labeled “A 
Clipping of Interest to You From Blank 
Magazine, Issue of So-and-So.” Four or 
five such items are clipped each week. 

“‘A scheme of this kind shows the user 
of printing that the printer is keeping up 
with the times, and thereby makes a 
lasting impression,” says Mr. Hirsch- 








feld. “Every business man, no matter 
what his line, is a user of printing of one 
kind or another, and consequently there 
is no wasted effort. It has been our expe- 
rience that every such clipping directly 
or indirectly brings results.” 

Mr. Hirschfeld makes further profit- 
able use of trade magazines by obtain- 
ing from them news of developments in 
this territory for use in a “news digest” 
house-organ, Action. “The success of a 
house-organ, as of any other magazine, 
can be reckoned only in reader interest,” 
says Mr. Hirschfeld. “In our eight-page 
booklet we carry items reflecting prog- 
ress in this territory—items about the 
recent activities of our readers. It has 
been our experience that the require- 
ment of the house-organ reader is not 
entertainment but facts.” 

The Hirschfeld company keeps a per- 
manent file of all magazines received, 
for reference purposes. Included in the 
subscription list are all of the national 
printing magazines, several advertising 
publications, and a number of general 
business publications. 

" “It is possible by regular reading of 
trade literature to determine trends— 
present, past, and future,” Mr. Hirsch- 
feld declares. “This information, no- 
where else available in such complete 
and understandable form, enables the 
printer more easily to fathom public de- 
mand and consequently to make greater 
profits. Magazines from our files of sev- 
eral months or several years ago point to 
trends which are now again being noted. 
With a thorough understanding of suc- 
cessful methods used in meeting similar 
conditions at previous times, we are able 
to make more nearly the ‘right move’ 
in the right direction now.” 








North facade of the nearly completed Hall of Science, of Chicago’s 1933 Century of Progress Exposition. 
The General Exhibits Group, which includes graphic-arts industries, is at present under construction 
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The N. E. A. Holds Own, Works On 


Despite Handicap of Trying Year 


« By PROF. JOHN H. CASEY 


ie of the forty-seventh 
annual convention of the National Edi- 
torial Association got under way Mon- 
day afternoon, July 18, on the top floor 
of the Whitcomb hotel in San Francisco. 
Following an invocation, Neil R. Mur- 
ray, president of the California News- 
paper Publishers Association and also 
publisher of the prizewinning E] Monte 
(Calif.) Herald, delivered the welcom- 
ing address. Clayton Rand, of the Gulf- 
port (Miss.) Guide, made the response 
for the national organization. 

In the president’s annual report, Lea 
M. Nichols, editor and publisher of the 
Bristow (Okla.) Record, referred to the 
N. E. A. as a good ship, though an old 
one, sound as a dollar and requiring 
only the man power of the newspaper 
makers of America “to sail on and on.” 
He pointed out that the association has 
carried on aggressively during the last 
year, with a balanced budget. 

He advised the junking of obsolete 
printing equipment and the finding of a 
more effective and perhaps less expen- 
sive method of selling the country press 
as an advertising medium to national 
advertisers. He further advised mem- 
bers against exploiting radio in their in- 
dividual papers to the end that it might 
become a major competitor of newspaper 
advertising. He objected to the use of 
news pages to create radio prestige. 

He recommended that members op- 
pose the tendency of states to prohibit 
utility organizations from dealing in ap- 
pliances on the grounds that such leg- 
islation is a genuine threat to a quantity 
of present newspaper advertising and it 
leaves many small communities without 
adequate appliance service. 

He urged that the association go on 
with its fight against Federal Govern- 
ment competition with the printing in- 
dustry in printing of return addresses on 
stamped envelopes. 

He suggested that the N. E. A. spon- 
sor standardization of advertising ser- 








Past Presidents of the N. E. A. Photographed During the San Francisco Sessions 


Front row, left to right: L. M. Nichols, Bristow (Okla.) Record; Albert Tozier, Portland, Oregon; H. C. 
Hotaling, St. Paul, Minnesota; Lemuel C. Hall, Wareham (Mass.) Courier. Back row, left to right: 
Herman Roe, Northfield (Minn.) News; J.C. Brimblecom, Newton (Mass.) Graphic; Charles M. Meredith, 
Quakertown (Penn.) Free Press; George B. Dolliver, Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal; Erwin Funk, 
Rogers, Arkansas; and Justus Craemer, Orange (Calif.) Daily News, elected at Los Angeles 


vices requested of publishers by adver- 
tising agencies, a standard that would 
be by an agreement satisfactory to both 
agency and publisher. He added as an- 
other useful objective the development 
of a standard contract between publish- 
ers and their special representatives in 
the national advertising field. 

He recommended that the N. E. A. 
and its board of directors underwrite 
the financial aid necessary to the com- 
pletion of the association’s history, the 
writing of which was undertaken three 
years ago and which is now reported to 
be well under way. 

He urged consideration of a more ef- 
fective affiliation between state and na- 
tional associations. 

Executive-Secretary H. C. Hotaling, 
of St. Paul, in his annual report empha- 
sized the sound condition and the viril- 
ity of the association in comparison with 
other national trade organizations. He 
quoted membership figures and a finan- 





cial report to show that the N. E. A. has 
held its own admirably during the last 
year when the organizations represent- 
ing other lines of business were suffering 
an average loss of 8 to 11 per cent in 
both membership and finance. 

On the subject of advertising rates, 
he asserted that statistics would prove 
that the rates charged by the weekly 
press of the nation have never been ad- 
vanced to a point where they would per- 
mit of any serious pruning. 

He reviewed the results of the board 
of directors meeting of last September 
in Chicago at which time administrative 
salaries were readjusted downward to 
the extent of $4,000. He decried Gov- 
ernment competition in the printing in- 
dustry on stamped envelopes. 

He spoke with pride of the distribu- 
tion to all members during the last year 
of a copy of the United States Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Monroe Doctrine, Jackson’s 
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Letter to Monroe, Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Sayings of Poor Richard,” Patrick 
Henry’s “I Am Not a Virginian But an 
American,” ‘Addresses on American- 
ism,” by Woodrow Wilson, Franklin K. 
Lane and Theodore Roosevelt, Elbert 
Hubbard’s “A Message to Garcia,” 
Edward Everett Hale’s “A Man With- 
out a Country,” and John Adams’ “In- 
augural Address,” several of which were 
suitable for framing. 

He called attention to the continued 
savings to publisher-members effected 
through the engraving bureau, to the 
assistance rendered many publishers by 
the officials in detection of and dealing 
with fraudulent advertising promoters, 
and to other important association ser- 
vices rendered members throughout the 
last year. He reported 287 new mem- 
bers obtained during the same period. 

Treasurer W. W. Aikens of Franklin, 
Indiana, reported a cash balance in the 
association treasury of $9,899.74. Sus- 
taining memberships, the so-called “life- 
blood of the N. E. A.,” alone totaled 
$5,129.10. They produced within $1 the 
revenue reported from the same source 
a year ago. Thirty-two states and the 
District of Columbia netted sustaining 
memberships of $25 each and upwards. 

Herman Roe, the field director of the 
association, Northfield, Minnesota, re- 
viewed his work in an equally effective 
manner, dwelling upon the production, 
under difficulties, of the “Third National 
Survey of the Weekly and Medium-size 
Daily Newspaper Publishing Business 
of the United States.”” This was accom- 
plished through voluntary contributions 
amounting to $312.50 and with the co- 
operation of W. Clement Moore of Phil- 
adelphia, a business analyst. Roe also 
touched upon the need of a closer co- 
operation of state and regional newspa- 
per associations with the N. E. A. for 
a greater effectiveness. 

He reported progress in the move- 
ment in many states towards auditing 
of the circulations of weekly and small- 
city daily newspapers, adding that “the 
goal in every state should be to present 
as soon as possible a list of circulation- 
audited country newspapers embracing 
every county-seat and non-county-seat 
paper necessary in that state to furnish 
a coverage of the secondary markets.” 

He expressed it as his opinion that 
the introduction of accounting and cost 
systems is the most fertile field open to 
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state and national associations for ren- 
dering a valuable service which would 
be of great benefit to members. 

He recommended the sponsorship by 
the association of the publication of a 
Manual and Score Book for the Coun- 
try Newspapers, in the interest of bet- 
ter newspapers throughout the land. He 
also gave some examples of the incentive 
to betterment and usefulness of news- 
paper contests in establishing higher 
standards in production, both editori- 
ally and mechanically. He reported that 
many schools of journalism are using 
N. E. A. prizewinning newspapers for 
class study and research. 

At Tuesday’s session Dr. John Henry 
Nash of San Francisco, a collector of 
rare books and a famous printer of fine 
books, delivered a most refreshing ad- 
dress on the great masters of the print- 
ing industry. He illustrated his address 
by exhibiting a number of rare and 
costly volumes by the masters, includ- 
ing expensive editions of books which 
had been printed in his own shop for 
some of his millionaire clientele. 

The great Theodore De Vinne, it was 
shown, took a personal interest in Nash 
years ago, giving him his great inspira- 
tion for developing himself as a modern 
master of printing as an art. John Henry 
Nash today is outstanding in America 





HERBERT C. HOTALING 
His annual report as secretary disclosed that N.E. A. 
membership as well as service has been maintained 


both as a collector and as a master of 
printing. He proclaimed Theodore De 
Vinne, not Benjamin Franklin, to be 
America’s greatest printer. He charac- 
terized Franklin, instead, as a great 
American and a wealthy printer. 

Among his wealthy clients for whom 
Nash produces priceless artistic volumes 
are Edward Doheny and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. His museum and work- 
shop are at 447 Sansom Street, at the 
corner of Clay, San Francisco. 

Peter Michaelson, advertising man- 
ager of the Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, San Fran- 
cisco, told of the good results obtained 
through newspaper advertising by that 
powerful financial institution which has 
banks in a large number of California 
communities. 

An address by Alfred P. Sloan, Ju- 
nior, president of General Motors, New 
York City, was read by Walter More- 
land, motor-car dealer of San Francisco. 

A spirited debate from the floor of the 
convention ensued near the close of the 
Tuesday morning session when some- 
body tried to introduce a wet and dry 
poll of the membership along with a 
preference ballot on Hoover and Roose- 
velt for president. It having long been 
a tradition with the N. E. A. that the 
organization shall shun partisan politics 
and controversial subjects not directly 
involving the newspaper business, oppo- 
sition was quick to develop. Some bal- 
lots were passed out and a few collected, 
but the leaders of the association saw to 
their destruction eventually and thus a 
move to put a label on the organization 
was definitely squelched. 

C. D. Morris, of Western Railways 
Public Relations committee, Chicago, 
made an impassioned plea in the inter- 
est of the railroads Wednesday morn- 
ing, which was followed by Gilbert P. 
Farrar, typographic counselor of the In- 
tertype Corporation, Brooklyn, on “Ty- 
pographic Problems.” Mr. Farrar’s talk 
was well received. 

He predicted that American newspa- 
pers will in a few years eliminate col- 
umn rules, and that reading columns 
four inches wide set in ten-point types 
are a probability. He reported that there 
is already a definite swing to seven-and- 
one-half and eight-point type faces that 
are gradually taking the place of the re- 
cently more popular six-and-one-half 
and seven-point faces. 
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He urged newspaper owners in com- 
munities where the street and newsstand 
sales are only a small factor not to ape 
typographically the sensational dailies 
which must scream their wares, remark- 
ing that the newspaper headline type 
should be more in keeping with the tone 
of the community for which it is pub- 
lished, not for some distant city. 

The advertising committee’s report 
was read by Prof. John H. Casey of Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, in the absence of H. Z. 
Mitchell, chairman, of Bemidji, Minne- 
sota. On the subject of advertising rate 
agitation this report stated as follows: 
Magazines and the larger newspapers 
which have consistently maintained the 
upward trend during the past few years 
have, in several cases, properly made 
reductions, but in the case of our mem- 
bers, whose rates have in the great ma- 
jority of cases never been high enough, 
any reductions at this time would not 
cnly be inadvisable but suicidal. 

The report emphasized the great need 
of improved records. It made the claim 
that the circulations of rural newspa- 
pers are holding up better than those in 
metropolitan centers. The report further 
suggested a more general use of 50-50 
advertising accounts, labeling them as a 
“valuable aid” to increased advertising. 

As to free publicity, the report stated: 
When the material is not used it will 
cease coming. So long as it is given space 
in any number of papers, it will continue 
to be sent to all. 

Failure of the United States Senate 
to join with the House in placing a ban 
on lotteries over the radio was strongly 
denounced by the legislative committee 
in its report by Lemuel C. Hall, of the 
Wareham (Mass.) Courier. The com- 
mittee contended it was unfair and dis- 
criminatory to allow the broadcasting of 
lotteries over the radio. 

Retaliatory tactics of Congress equiv- 
alent to censorship of the press were 
likewise scored by Chairman Hall. He 
informed the editors that the commit- 
tee had found unmistakable evidence of 
discrimination against the newspapers 
largely because the press, in fulfilling 
its true function, had faithfully held up 
a revelation of Congressional affairs at 
Washington to the people. The animos- 
ity of powerful groups of national legis- 
lators towards the press, Hall said, has 
taken definite form in repressive mea- 
sures which must be overcome. 


PRESIDENT 





JUSTUS F. CRAEMER 
Co-publisher of the Orange (Cal.) News, chosen to 
succeed L. M. Nichols of Bristow (Okla.) Record as 
chief executive of the National Editorial Association 

at the final session of the California convention 


Emphasis was placed on the tendency 
of the legislators and political parties to 
pledge themselves to principles remov- 
ing unfair government competition with 
private industry and then sidestepping 
opportunities to translate these princi- 
ples into definite Government policies. 

Reference was made to the continu- 
ance of the direct competition of the 
post office department with the private 
printers in printing of return addresses 
on stamped envelopes. 

Convention sessions were resumed in 
Los Angeles Saturday morning, July 23. 

Crombie Allen, of Ontario, California, 
who visited Russia in 1929 and again in 
1931, declared that he is not a “red” 
nor even a “pink” as a result of his ex- 
periences. “They don’t believe in adver- 
tising in Russia,” he said, “because they 
don’t care to stimulate new desires or 
demands among the people.”’ He told of 
two great newspapers in Russia, both 
national in character, and each with a 
circulation of more than one million 
copies daily, which send full-page mats 
into a dozen cities of European Russia 
now for immediate use in producing the 
papers in that many different sections 
throughout the country. 


Of Russia and its present experiment, 
the California editor-traveler declared: 
“Russia is today the most interesting 
country in the world.” He claimed that 
the so-called five-year plan would fail 
in the sense that it will only be partially 
successful. It will require, he said, to be 
followed by other five-year plans for a 
period of perhaps fifty years. He re- 
marked that he found Russia to be ter- 
ribly short of the three human essentials 
—food, clothing, and shelter. 

“There is no such thing as commu- 
nism in Russia today,” Allen declared. 
“But there is state capitalism .They may 
talk of world revolution but they have 
so much trouble on their hands at home 
that the rest of the world need not worry 
about it for a long time to come.” 

He found, he said, that Russian offi- 
cials are letting up on their campaign 
against all religion, realizing that re- 
ligion thrives on persecution. He is con- 
vinced that the United States and Soviet 
Russia hold in their hands jointly the 
fate of world peace. On such belief he 
based an appeal to the editors of the na- 
tion to do their share to keep the United 
States on a friendly basis with Soviet 
Russia in preparation for the time when 
Russia and America might join hands 
to enforce world peace. 

Prof. George F. Church, of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College at Stillwater, 
suggested the editors modernize their 
country correspondence columns in or- 
der that those columns might seem as 
newsy as other reading columns, and 
not just filler. He pointed out that rural 
people have advanced from neighbor- 
hood to county-wide interests within the 
last fifteen years but that country cor- 
respondence is just about the same as it 
used to be fifty years ago. 

Leroy M. Edwards, general counsel 
of the Southern Counties Gas Company, 
Los Angeles, pointed out to the editors 
that their papers would be losing many 
hundreds of dollars in advertising reve- 
nue if they didn’t do something to help 
the utility companies fight off the drive 
that has already begun against allowing 
utilities companies to continue selling 
appliances at retail. 

In his address he used Kansas and 
Oklahoma, where prohibitory legisla- 
tion is already in effect, as horrible ex- 
amples. An editor from Kansas and Lea 
Nichols, the president of the N. E. A., 
both said amen to his remarks. 
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Sessions of the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Editorial 
Association were brought to a close with 
the meetings on July 26. 

The reorganization plan, which was 
considered the principal item of business 
before the 1932 convention, involved the 
establishment of a national central of- 
fice in Chicago; closer affiliation with the 
state associations; a new name for the 
organization; a new financing plan; a 
five-year service program; and codpera- 
tion with Newspaper Association Man- 
agers, Incorporated, toward putting the 
whole reorganization plan into effect. 

The final outcome was the adoption of 
two amendments to the constitution, one 
of them providing fora bureau of accred- 
ited papers, the other for a referendum 
vote of the membership at any time— 
and the referring of the reorganization 
report as a whole to the board of direc- 
tors with instructions to revise. After 
revision the board is authorized to sub- 
mit its plan to the entire membership in 
what will be the first referendum vote 
ever undertaken by the N. E. A. 

The leadership of the association, al- 
though divided, was frankly in favor of 
such changes as would make the N. E. A. 
more effective and helpful. 

V>ry decided opposition to changing 
the name to the National Association of 
Newspaper Publishers developed. It was 
pointed out that the name of the organ- 
ization has been changed before, but 
that over a period of forty-seven years 
the original one, National Editorial As- 
sociation, has survived. 

Justus Craemer, of Orange (Calif.) 
Daily News, was advanced to the presi- 
dency, Walter Allen, Brookline (Mass. ) 
Chronicle, being chosen the new vice- 
president. One new member was added 
to the board of directors in the person 
of Walter Crim, Salem (Ind.) Repub- 
lican-Leader, who will serve out the re- 
maining two years of the board term of 
Walter Allen. The three directors whose 
terms expired this year were reélected as 
follows: Joseph F. Biddle, Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Daily News; Robert Pritchard, 
(W. Va.) Democrat; Kenneth F. Bal- 
dridge, Bloomfield (Iowa) Democrat. 

New Orleans was definitely voted the 
1935 convention on the invitation of 
Isaac Chapman, secretary of the Louis- 
iana Press Association, as 1935 will be 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the N. E. A. at New Orleans. 
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The New N. E. A. President 


OUBLY elating it must be to rise to 
the presidency of an organization 
such as the National Editorial Associa- 
tion and then have the robes of office 
descend on your shoulders at a conven- 
tion session in your home state among 
your home people. That is what took 
place July 26 in Los Angeles at the con- 
cluding session of this year’s N. E. A. 
powwow when Justus F. Craemer of the 
Orange (Calif.) News took over the 
reins of authority. 

But the new kingfish of the N. E. A. 
is not one to dwell long upon the plau- 
dits of the multitude nor to regard too 
seriously the prestige that accompanies 
official position. He would rather be up 
and doing. He is of a vigorous type. He 
travels by air, in preference to trains, 
cars, or buses. And he is a football fan. 

He is a past president of the Califor- 
nia Newspaper Publishers Association, 
a vice-president of the California Press 
Association, a member of the Republi- 
can state central committee, erstwhile 
delegate to national Republican conven- 
tions, a director of the California state 
chamber of commerce, a former member 
of the California State Fair board, an 
orange grower, a member of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, a direc- 
tor of his home-town building and loan 
association, and a great admirer of Will 
Rogers up until the date of that gentle- 
man’s wisecrack about an alternate be- 
ing the lowest form of political life. 


Typically Californian, he is a native 
of Iowa. Born in Fort Dodge in 1886, 
he grew to young manhood there, grad- 
uating from the local high school. He 
ran a paper route for some time in the 
Iowa town for the local daily newspaper. 
He went to California about twenty- 
three or twenty-four years ago in com- 
pany with his present business partner, 
W. O. Hart, to get an education at the 
state university and to play basketball. 

Two years later Craemer and Hart 
formed their publishing partnership. 

The new president of the N. E. A. is 
one of the best known country-news- 
paper publishers in the United States. 
As president of the California Newspa- 
per Publishers Association a few years 
ago he visited practically every news- 
paper plant in the state. That is typical. 

He is popularly and quite generally 
known as a prince of good fellows, yet 
he doesn’t smoke, doesn’t play golf, and 
is punctual in his attendance at church, 
being a member of the German Lutheran 
church and the son of a minister. 

They say in California he looks like 
gubernatorial material some day, but 
you can’t get him to discuss it. He wants 
to put over his present job as president 
of the N. E. A. in a big way this year 
and that is his program as arranged for 
the next twelve months. 

The N. E. A. got for itself a real man 
with lots of genuine leadership. He will 
make a good president. 


Prizewinners in the Better-Newspaper Contests 


HE USUAL interest was indicated in 

the annual awards for achievement in 
different lines of newspaper work. The 
trophy offered by THE INLAND PRINTER 
for the best editorial page was won by 
the Washington (N.J.) Star, the second 
and third places going to the McComb 
(Miss.) Enterprise and the Worthing- 
ton (Miss.) Globe respectively. 

Editor and Publisher’s trophy in the 
annual community service competition 
went to Howard W. Palmer’s Green- 
wich (Conn.) Press, specifically because 
of the publisher’s untiring efforts to un- 
derstand the problems of his community 
and his work in correcting many of them. 
The story of Mr. Palmer’s achievements 
in this direction will be told in detail in 
our September issue. For having raised 


a fund to feed starving school children 
in the Mississippi flood area the Helena 
(Ark.) World was given honorable men- 
tion in this connection, as were the Dal- 
hart (Tex.) Texan and the Washington 
(N. J.) Star, the latter for leading a 
movement in scientific farming as well 
as for outstanding service in connection 
with a local tax situation. 

Selected by the jury as the “best 
weekly” in the country W. C. Jarnagin’s 
Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot-Tribune re- 
ceived a trophy offered by President 
Nichols. The Ladysmith (Wis.) News 
received H. L. Williamson’s National 
Printer-Journalist cup in the newspaper- 
production contest, also the trophy of 
the Publisher’s Auxiliary which was of- 
fered for the best front page. 
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A Distinctive Blotter-Booklet 


for the Cleaner and Dyer 


Z. opvious solution to the Any alert cleaner and dyer will be quick to buy 


present-day business situation rests in 
more sales. This applies to practically 
every business. Fortunate and few are 
those who do not have to give especial 
attention to the consideration of this 
very important subject. And the clean- 
ing and dyeing business is no exception. 

In presenting this third piece of sal- 
able advertising literature THE INLAND 
PRINTER not only gives the printer op- 
portunity to increase his sales, but capi- 
talizes on the need of more sales in the 
cleaning and dyeing business as a means 
of lessening sales resistance and creat- 
ing a greater desire. 

The many printers who have already 
found in our previous pieces a simple 
and practical means of increasing their 
sales will readily appreciate the salabil- 
ity of this combination blotter-booklet, 
with its intriguing heading, timely copy, 
and forceful illustration. 

For the benefit of those who for one 
reason or another have not up to now 
availed themselves of the advantages of 
this special service, let us repeat: THE 
INLAND PRINTER offers you the highest 
type of creative assistance in the prepa- 
ration of timely and effective pieces of 
advertising that you can easily sell to 
business men right in your own com- 
munity. It is not syndicated material; it 
is specially prepared at our expense to 
fill a certain need. In effect you offer 
your customers the same service you 
would render if you maintained a costly 
creative department—trained merchan- 
dising and idea men, copy and layout 
men, artists, etc.—the expense of which 
would of course have to be added to the 
cost of production of each order. 

In addition to this service work THE 
INLAND PRINTER furnishes electros of 
fine artwork at minimum cost. Thus you 
are able to offer, not only the idea and 
the copy for this blotter-booklet, but 
the artwork and the plates, for the small 
preliminary expense of only $3.82. 


this smart mailing piece. He gets fine artwork, 


lively copy, a modern layout — all for the price 


of just ordinary printing. You both benefit by 


THE INLAND PRINTER'S efforts to develop sales! 


When you stop to consider that you 
can supply this usually expensive work 
for so small an amount, you have a very 
strong selling argument right there. It is 
perfectly safe for you to say that if your 
customer were to have you “build” this 
piece individually for him, and you em- 
ployed comparable talent, the prelimi- 
nary materials—copy, artwork, layout 
—would amount to a much greater sum 
than the slight charge for the electros. 





They Came; They Saw; 
They Sold ’em! 


ND STILL the orders come in for the 
A coal-folder electros! Alert printing 
concerns have been quick to sense the 
actual sales value of this project. Here 
is a typical letter, received from the 
Shaw & Borden Company, prominent 
printing firm of Spokane: 

“Enter our order as below, to be 
shipped at once. . . . We wish to com- 
pliment you on the excellent copy, art- 
work, instructions, etc., for this mailing 
piece, and hope that further issues of 
your paper will contain similar con- 
structive ideas.” 

The Graessle-Mercer Company, cat- 
alog plant located at Seymour, Indiana, 
comments as follows: 

“We greatly appreciate the layouts in 
the June issue, and are pleased to en- 
close our check. .. . We will greatly wel- 
come the next proposition, which is to 
appear in your July issue.” 

And these are two of the many letters 
received. Other printers are profiting. 
Are you? If not, just read the article 
and follow its instructions! 











Every piece that is offered to you in 
these columns is timely, and is specially 
prepared to fit an immediate and exist- 
ing need. Much time is spent in research 
work, in selection of the most appro- 
priate business classification and in the 
most applicable method of presentation. 

And so this month we have selected 
the cleaning and dyeing business, and in 
our copy and presentation we deal with 
cleaners’ and dyers’ service in a manner 
which is certain to stimulate sales for 
these business men. The idea of trying 
to persuade people to be careful of their 
appearance is old, but it is still healthy 
and productive of sales, and never be- 
fore has it been so fitting as it is right 
at the present time. 

Not simply do we deal with personal 
appearance, but we also suggest that 
the same theory be applied to the busi- 
ness establishment. If it’s good business 
to present a good personal appearance 
(and everyone agrees that it is) why 
isn’t it logical to present a good “busi- 
ness appearance”? This thought will 
cause many business men to clean up 
and modernize their offices, for they will 
be very quick to appreciate the extreme 
value of the suggestion. 

Because the argument is to appeal to 
business men, we have used a blotter as 
a vehicle to convey the story. This does 
not mean that the women are not inter- 
ested and should be overlooked. On the 
contrary, a woman is very greatly in- 
terested in her husband’s welfare and 
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appearance, and these blotter-booklets 
should be introduced into every home as 
well as to every business office. 

The significance of the copy is far- 
reaching. While we speak literally of the 
advantages of keeping up a good physi- 
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position as well as the effect of the glued-on 


booklet. The electro of the circle is supplied with 
allowance for “‘bleed”’ on three sides. The blotter 


furnished; it is necessary here to indicate the 
is to be trimmed after printing 


CLEANERS 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 9 


electrotype would cost. Only two electros are 
required, therefore, for producing this impres- 
sive item—one of the large two-tone circle and 
one for the silk-hat illustration. Needless to say, 
there will be no cut-out panel in the electro 





stand out. The period from a large wood-type 
font may be used for the smaller circle. Lacking 
such a circle, it may be cut from linoleum or 


how the booklet to be printed on white stock will 
obtained from the typefounders for less than an 


HOW TO END THE 
DEPRESSION 








plies only one electro, the large solid circle with 
the Ben Day band surrounding. The lighter all- 
over Ben Day is used here to indicate the effect 
of the piece when printed on colored stock and 


For the blotter itself The Inland Printer sup- 


cal appearance, we can apply the same 
thought to our mental attitude. Because 
business is universally not what it was 
two years ago, all of us have adopted a 
policy of watchful waiting. Individual 
initiative has been destroyed until each 


business man believes there is nothing 
that he can do about his own individual 
business except to wait. Wait for what? 
What we need is mental cleaning! 

You can cite plenty of records of ac- 
complishment to your prospect to con- 
vince him that there is much business 
that he can get if it is intelligently and 
aggressively solicited—business which, 
perhaps, his competitor figures is not 
worth going after. To use some national 
examples: Coca-Cola (a non-essential ) 
increased its 1931 business over 1930, 
the firm’s biggest year. The company re- 
trenched in every department except ad- 
vertising! Washburn-Crosby sold more 
flour last year than in the year before. 
There are numerous examples right in 
your own community. 

You can sell this blotter-booklet to 
any cleaner with the confidence that it 
will produce a profitable return if it is 
properly distributed. Several should be 
placed in every business office, and one 
or two put in every home. The returns 
which he will receive from this one will 
encourage him to use more advertising, 
again providing you with an opportu- 
nity for more business. 

Figure just how many blotter-book- 
lets will be needed for thoroughly cover- 
ing the field, estimate your cost, add a 
profit, and go to the prospect ready to 
tell him just what the total expense will 
be, including the distribution. There are 
numerous methods of distribution. The 
blotter-booklets can be mailed under 
section 43514, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, at the rate of 8 cents a pound; 
they can be distributed by competent 
school boys, or by the Western Union or 
Postal Telegraph messenger service. 

This blotter stock should be 100- 
pound, enameled one side, and white, 
gray, or a very light blue on the enam- 
eled side. The double circle prints all in 
dark blue, but the Ben Day gives the 
effect of two colors of blue. The name 
and advertisement of the cleaner should 
be printed in black, but if the lowest 
possible price is demanded it can also be 
printed in blue. The trimmed size of the 
blotter is 9 by 4 inches. The stock then 
should be cut 914 by 4% (ten out of 
19 by 24) to allow for the bleed. 

The booklet is of eight pages, printed 
in black and red on white antique or 
handmade-finish stock, of good quality 
and about 100-pound weight. The final 
trimmed size of the booklet is 23g by 3 
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inches. It should be saddle-stitched with 
two wires to provide strength, and must 
be securely glued to the blotter. 

Three vital factors should be kept in 
mind when you decide to sell this mail- 
ing piece to a customer: 

(1) If you don’t make a profit on this 
piece, your efforts, and all our work and 
expense, have been a total loss. Figure 
your costs carefully. Use your own cost 
figures if you are certain they actually 
cover your costs. If you are at all doubt- 
ful, turn to the Tarrant estimating ar- 
ticle appearing in this issue, where you 
will find a reliable schedule of costs as 
compiled by the United Typothetae of 
America. Use that and play safe. Then 
add a generous margin of profit. Re- 
member that your customer is getting 
his artwork and copy and layout with- 
out any expense at all, and he expects 
you to take your profit, like any good 
business executive! 


(2) You can sell this mailing piece 
better by taking this issue right along 
when you make your sales call. Show 
your prospect the illustration; have him 
read the copy. Impress upon him the 
smart, snappy character of the artwork 
and layout, and dwell upon the fact that 
he can secure this fine-quality mailing 
piece at a price which ordinarily would 
purchase a printed piece of merely com- 
monplace quality. You have everything 
in your favor—everything that should 
make the first prospect want to order! 

(3) Go out and sell this piece as soon 
as you have estimated its selling price! 
Your competitors doubtless subscribe to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. While you hesi- 


Below, the six printed pages of the booklet part of 
the combination. Page 2, conforming to the inside 
front cover were the booklet not self-covered, is to 
be blank, as is page 8, by which the booklet is glued 
to the blotter as indicated by the illustration of the 
ensemble. The text starts on page 3. While the 
panels here are fractionally smaller than the pages 
of the booklet, the cut of the hat is the size furnished 
and the text can be set in twelve-point as here 





tate they may be on their way to solicit 
one of your best customers for this or- 
der. Be decisive! Go after this business 
without delay. It will make a bright spot 
during dull times. 


How to Place Your 
Electro Order 


The electros for the illustrations in 
this blotter-booklet may be purchased 
at the total price of $3.82 postpaid. 
These orders, which must all be accom- 
panied by check, draft, or money order 
for the proper amount, should be ad- 
dressed to THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago. Special 
attention is called to the fact that no 
electro orders can be filled when not ac- 
companied by the required payment. 
Considering the fact that nothing else 
needed for this mailing piece involves 
any expense at all, we believe you will 
be glad to comply with this policy. 














HOW TO END THE 
DEPRESSION 








.... J. P. Morgan, 
when questioned as to 
what he would do if 
he had but ten dollars 
to his name, is credited 
with the statement 
that he would buy 
himself a silk hat. 


There is no room for 








doubt but that mind 
is the force that will 
“‘lick’’ the depression. 


Putting up a pleasant 
front will beget confi- 
dence, and confidence 
begets success. 


It is folly to deprive 
yourself of your great- 
est asset, your good 
appearance now that 








it costs little to have 
your Clothes properly 
cared for. 


And, now as never be- 
fore, the appearance of 
your place of business 
reflects your business 
standing. 


You can brighten up 
your store or office by 
sending us your rugs, 











draperies, curtains, 
upholstered furniture, 
etc., to be rejuvenated. 


In the homea thought- 
ful housewife can do 
her part in keeping up 
her husband's morale 
by taking advantage of 
the economies of our 
services in helping to 
keep the home bright 
and cheerful. 








Economy is a virtue— 
but be careful where 
you economize. 

















Winners of Inch-Ad Contest 
and the High-ranking Ads 


MM": typographers do not recognize 
that there are possibilities for in- 


teresting, striking display in small ad- 
vertisements. Acting upon a suggestion 
from Kable Brothers, of Mount Morris, 
Illinois, that such possibilities be dem- 
onstrated, a contest in the composition 
of a one-inch single-column advertise- 
ment was announced in the May issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JUDGES 
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That the contest, here concluded, was 
a success as interest goes is indicated by 
the fact that 224 printers in the United 
States, Canada, and England submitted 
311 resets of the problem advertisement. 

That it was a success in showing that 
interesting, striking display and layout 
may be given to the smallest advertise- 
ment is demonstrated by the 5 prize- 
winners and 48 others here shown. 

Although this advertisement is small, 
THE INLAND PRINTER did not consider 
the decision unimportant. The jury that 
decided prizewinners numbered seven, 
and included nationally known men re- 
spected for their judgment in all typo- 
graphical matters. They were: Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, of Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Oswald Cooper, noted type 
designer; William A. Kittredge, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons; E. G. Johnson, J. M. 
Bundscho, Incorporated, advertising ty- 
pographers; Paul Ressinger, designer; 
George W. Speyer, J. Walter Thompson 
Company; and the editor. 

Of the 311 advertisements, 40 were 
given points by the judges, 10 points 
representing first choice, 9 second, etc. 
These 40 are arranged on this and the 
following pages according to their total 
points, the second of the page groups, 
however, being filled out with advertise- 
ments not placed by any judge. 

The numbers 1 to 7 directly under the 
heading “Judges” in the table denote the 
seven judges. The figures under each of 
these numbers in the several columns 
stand for the selections of the individual 
jurors, 10 representing the particular 
judge’s first choice and being the num- 
ber of points the advertisement (indi- 
cated by number in the first column) 
scores as a result. Readers may therefore 
see with which judge they most agree. 

If entry 64 had not scored a tie with 
47 it would have had to be thrown out, 
because copy was not followed. It is the 
only entry given points by as many as 
five judges, and, if the two noting the 
fact had not on that account graded it 
down, 64 would probably have carried 
off first prize. By reason of the tie, how- 
ever, duplicate third prizes may be given 
without loss to anyone. 








THE PRIZEWINNERS 





and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 
unrelated stock. Also booking orders for 
birds for Fall delivery. © @ ® Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 


| PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 


| John Eckert, Proprietor - East Moriches, L. I., New York 


| 
_RINGNECK PHEASANT 
| 
| 








Ring neck Pheasant Eggs 
and DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 


from healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 


PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L.I.,N. Y. 





RINGNECK 


PHEASANT EGGS 


and day-old Ringneck Chicks from healthy, unrela- 
ted stock. Also booking orders for birds for Fall de- 
livery. Instructions for hatching pheasants with each 





order. PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM, 
(John Eckert, Proprietor) 
East MoricHes, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 








Ringneck 
Pheasant 


and day-old Ringneck Chicks 
from healthy, unrelated stock. 
Also booking orders for birds 
for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with all 
orders received. 

PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY 
FARM, John Eckert, Proprietor, 
East Moriches, Long Island, N.Y. 

















neat EGGS 

Pheasant 

and day-old Ringneck Chicks from healthy, 

unrelated stock. Also booking orders for birds 

for Fall delivery. Instructions for hatching 

pheasants witheachorder JohnEckert. Prop. 
| Pine Pheasant & Poultry Farm 
| East Moriches, L.1., N.Y. 























I7k 
Winnipeg | 


In sending in his selection Juror Mc- 
Murtrie brought out among others these 
interesting, constructive points: 

I conceive one of the main functions of a 
small advertisement to be the attraction of the 
reader’s eye to its portion of the page. It will 
never have any chance of delivering its mes- 
sage unless it attracts this attention. And for 
this reason I have placed in the first three posi- 
tions on the list advertisements which contain 
forceful attention-attracting features. 


If you enjoy contests like this, write 
to the editor at once. If a sufficient num- 
ber indicate interest another contest will 
be announced in an early issue. 
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and DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS from 
healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking or- 
ders for birds for fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 


Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches,L.1.,N.Y. 


101—Walter H. LeVass 
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RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 


FROM HEALTHY, UNRELATED STOCK 


Also booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. 
Instructions for hatching pheasants with each order. 


PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L. 1., N.Y. 




















151—-Philiy e, New York City 


e 
Ringneck 
And day-old Ringneck chicks from 
healthy, unrelated stock. Also 


Pheasant 
booking orders for birds for Fall 
delivery. Instructions for hatching 


Eggs 
pheasants with each order. 


Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
John Eckert, Prop., East Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 


George Harrington, Oshkosh, Wis 


PheasantEggs | 


Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
and DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also book- 

ing orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instruc- 

tions for hatching pheasants with each order. 

PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM 

John Eckert, Prop., East Moriches, L.1., N.Y. 

—Glenn 


M. Pagett, Indianapolis 


Ringneck Pheasant 
EGGS 


From healthy, unrelated 
—- Aloo booking 
orders for birds for = 
delivery. Instructions and day-old Ringneck 
for hatching pheasants 


with each order. . . . CHICKS 
Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
John Eckert, Prop. E. Moriches, L.I., N.Y. 


91 Charles W. Abadie, Philadelphia 


& Pheasant Eggs 


and day-old Ringneck Chicks 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instruc- 
tions for hatching pheasants with each order. 


Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
John Eckert, Prop. * East Moriches, L.I.,N.Y. 


Walter H. LeVasseur, Buffalo 





AND DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 
From healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 

PINE PHEASAMT & POULTRY FARM 

East Moriches, L.1.,N.Y¥. John Eckert, Prop. 





308— John 


RINGNECK PHEASANT 
EGGS s4c3.c¢ CHICKS 


From healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking or- 
ders for birds for Fall Spon HA tor 
hatching pheasants with each o1 

PINE PHEASANT AND pouttay FARM 
John Eckert. Prop. East Moriches, L. 1., MW. Y. 


Kennelty, Pittsburgh 














A. E. Koerner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ringneck ) 
HEASANT EGGS 


. and day-old Ringneck chicks from 
healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking or- 
ders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 


PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. 


257—A. R. Wilkins, Oakland, California 
RINGNECK 


PHEASANT EG G S 


and day-old Ringnec! k Cc aon from healthy, 
unrelated stock. A ooking orders for 
birds for Fall del Instructions for 
hatching pheasants with’ each order. 


PINE Pheasant and Poultry F ARM 


East Moriches John Eckert »Prop. L.0.,N.Y. 


134—W. W. Gyllenberg, Detroit 


and day-old Ringneck 
chicks from healthy, 
unrelated stock. Also 
booking orders for birds 
for fall delivery. In- 
structions for hatching 
eggs with each order. 


Ringneck 
Pheasant 


Pine Pheasant & Poultry Farm 
Jobn Eckert, prop. @ East Moriches, L.1.,N.Y. 


196—P. L. Pickens, Memphis 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


and DAY-OLD Also booking orders for birds 


Rin gn e ck for Fall delivery. Instructions 


for hatching pheasants with 

Chi k each order. PINE PHEAS- 

ICKS ANT & POULTRY FARM, 

from healthy unre- John Eckert, Prop., EAST 
lated stock 


MORICHES, L. I., N. Y. 





198— Pau! T. Pinkiser, Dayton, Ohio 


and DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS from 
healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking or- 
ders for birds for fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 


est Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
% John Eckert,Prop.* East Moriches,L.i.,N.Y. 


98— Walter H. LeV« 





sseur, Buffalo 


Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy 
d stock. Booki s orders for birds 
for Fall delivery. I for hatchi 
pheasants with orders. John Eckert, Prop. 
PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM 
EAST MORICHER, L. I.. NEW YORK 


58-— Howard N. King, Yorx, Pennsylvania 











RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


AND DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order. 
PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
JOHN ECKERT, Prop., EAST MORICHES, L.I. N.Y. 


41—G. E. Warnke, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


INGNECK Pheasant Eggs 

- +. and DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 
FROM HEALTHY UNRELATED STOCK 

Also booking — tor birds for Fall delivery ..... 
with each order. 
Pine PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM 
hn Eckert, Prop. EAST MORICHES, L.1.,N.Y. 





136—L. C. Richards, Tacoma Park, D.C. 


I Ringneck PHEASANT EGGS 


AND DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 
From heaithy, unrelated stock. Also booking 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 
for hatching pheasants with each order... . 

PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. EAST MORICHES. L.1., N.Y. 


ilin, Buffalo 


EGGS and Day-old Chicks 


from Healthy, Unrelated Stock 
Instructions for hatching Pheasants with each order. 
Also booking orders for Fall delivery. 


Pine Pheasant & Poultry Farm - E. Moriches, Li. 


JOHN ECKERT, PROP. 


| RINGNECK PHEASANT 


BE Grimmon i, Winnipeg, 





McDonalc 
and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, unrelated 
| stock, Also booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. 
| Instrue’ tions for hatching pheasants with each order. 
Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
East Moriches, L.I., N.Y John Eckert, Prop. 











kie, New Haven 


and day-old Ringsock chicks from healthy, un- 
related stock. Also booking orders for birds 
for Fall delivery. Instructions for hatching 
pheasants with each order. 
PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L.1.,N. Y. 


.. Drager, San Franci 


ing pheasants with each order. 


ANT AND POULTRY FARM 


ohn Eckert, Proprietor 
EAST MORICHES, L.I.,N.Y. 





Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
‘and Day-Old Chicks... 


| from healthy, unrelated stock. Instructions | 
| for hatching pheasants with each order. Also 
| booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. 
| PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L. I., N. ¥- 








90—Tom 


L. Shepherd, St. Louis 


PHEASANT EGGS 


and day-old Ringneck CHICKS from healthy, 
unrelated stock. Also booking orders for birds 
for Fall delivery. Instructions for hatching 
Pheasants with each order. 
PINE Pheasant & Poultry FARM 
East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. John Eckert, Prop. 


174-——-Roy Pi 





RINGNECK | 


rd, Detroit 








neck chicks from 


Ringneck Pheasant 
teciyeaee’ EGGS act Aipmst 


healthy, unrelated 
Instructions for hatching pheasants with each order. 


ing orders for birds 
Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L.1., N.Y. 








33——-Thomas Linton, Philadeiphia 











RINGNECK PHEASANT Ringneck Pheasant Eggs BINGNEC;, 
EGGS and Day-Old Ringneck GREE and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy 
From HEALTHY, UNRELATED — unrelated stock. Sosting orders for birds Pheasant Eggs 

ALSO BOOKING ORDERS FOR BIRDS for Fall delivery. I for hatchi and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 

FOR FALL DELIVERY pheasants with orders. John Eckert, Prop. unrelated stock. Also booking orders for 

Instructions for hatching pheasants with each order birds for Fall delivery. [PINE PHEASANT 
PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY Pann PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM Instructions for hatching | &P0 Usvey Sane 
nh Aor ab EAST MORICHER, L.1., NEW YORK § | Pheasantswitheachorder | pttworichesyt th 














Woolery, Falmouth, Kentucky 2 »ward N. King, York, Pennsylvania *271— Algot Ringstrom, New York City 


RINGNECK # == 
. > s 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS with each order RINGNECK: atm old Ringneck chicks 
and day-old Ringneck Chicks PHEASANT EGGS m healthy, unrelated 
k. Also booking orders 
from healthy, unrelated stock. : and PHEASANT neck, A for Fall delivery. 
Also booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS dasa EGGS Instructions for hatching 


Instructions for hatching pheasants with each order, FROM HEALTHY, UNRELATED STOCK ¢ Also booking es Pheasants with each order. 


Pine PHeasant anp Pouttry Farm cine neailnasaripeenr Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
Race Monscuss, L.1.,6.Y. Joun Ecxent, Pree, Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm John Eckert, Prop. EAST MORICHES, L.I., N.Y. 
John Eckert, Prop. EAST MORICHES, L.1., N.Y. 


249- F.L. Crocker, Ridgefield Park, N. J *150— Paul E. Hans, San Antonio, Texas 



































ibe 4 @ Also booking orders for 
Rin k eeeeeeede Ringneck birds for Fall delivery. Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
gnec and day-old RingneckChicks Ph 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also easant and day-old Ringneck Chicks from healthy, 
Pheasant booking orders for birds for Fall —— stock. Also booking orders for birds 
delivery. Instructions for hatch- . or Fall delivery. Instructions for hatching 
EGGS @e @ ing pheasants with cach order. “Pine Pheasant & pheasants with each order. John Eckert, Prop. 
r, and day-old Ri k chick: i 
Pine Pheasant & PoultryFarm Poultry Farm 306 ser eke taneneck, chicks Pine Pheasant & Poultry Farm 


Jobn Eckert, Proprietor i 
Jonn Boxers Prop. Bast Mortehes, L-N.¥- hl snsrwontcuaniscr. phesssocs wich cock order UM <= Moriches Lens Iland, New York 














r, Mill Valley, Calif 147——Norman S. Dale, Colorado Springs *76 — Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois 





and day-old Ringneck chicks from RI NGN ECK PH EASANT EGGS 


Ringneck 
and day-old Ringneck chicks from heal- ... and Day-Old Ringneck Chicks 


Pheasant "¢2!thY: unrelated stock. Also 
booking orders for birds for Fall thy,unrelated stock.AlsoDooking orders 


delivery. Instructions for hatch- from healthy, unrelated stock. Also bookin 
Eggs ing saute with each order. jharer Pathan integer ti Me orders for bitds for Fall delivery. PB senna 
W PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM for hatching pheasants with each order. 
JouN EckERT, Prop. East Moricnes,L. L,N.Y- PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM PINE PHEASANT and POULTRY FARM 
J EAST MORICHES, L.1..N.Y.. JOHN ECKERT, PROP. John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L. I.,N. ¥. 














Tillmon Farrow, Indianapolis 





enaenentl Pheasant Eggs RINGNECK : € e C Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


= ani Day-Old Ringneck Chicks c= ; 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also book- PHEA S AN T and day-old Ringneck peer _ ae — 
ing orders for birds for Fall delivery. and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, unrelated birds for Fall delivery. Instruc- 
Instructions for hatching pheasants with stock, Also booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. dansktsrihatehinalphessent 
each order. JOHN ECKERT, Prop. Instructions for hatching pheasants with each order. PINE PHEASANT with cach order igi 
PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM & POULTRY JOHN ECKERT, Proprietor 

East Moriches, Long Island, N. Y. 5 / East Moriches, L.I., N.Y. John Eckert, Prop. FARM East Moriches, L. 1., N. Y. 

















H. Per Kar ( Missour 17 I vid R. Blackie, New ven “75 Peter Cenci, Newark, New Jersey 








Ringneck esss and day-old Rinsneck RingneckPheasantEggs : “neti . 
chicks from healthy, unrelat- heasa nt 4 
Pheasa Nt ed stock. Also booking ord- AND DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS be 4 
ers for birds for Fall delivery, From healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking and Day-Old Ringneck Chicks 
Seen “4 orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions from healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking orders for « 
: ag ree na” a for hatching pheasants with each order. ¢ Birds for gp actrees - hatching 
order. ® © Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm, sants Ww de 
4 PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop., East Moriches, L. I., N.Y, John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L. I.,N. Y. PINE PHEASANT & POULTRY FARM 


for 














JOHN ECKERT, PROP. East Moriches, L.1., N.Y. 








Peter Barron, Detroit 








Ringneck Pheasant | | GNEC ¥ 
: s a eggs - Paeass* day-old 


and day-old Ringneck for Fall delivery. - A A 
chicks from healthy, Instructions for hatch- and day old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 4 Ringneck chicks 


unrelated stock. Also ing pheasants with each unrelated stock. Also booking orders for from healthy, unrela- 
hooking orders for birds order. birds for Fall delivery. [Pine PHEASANT am Ranger tet envy eng 
Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm Instructions for hatching | SPOULTRY FARM tions for batching pheasants with each order. 


2 ° hn Eck 5 
John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L. I., N.Y. pheasants witheachorder m. ree i A 




















Mont *272 Algot Ringstrom, New York City *195—-Albert Lasky, Newark, New Jersey 











SQRingneck PHEASANT EGGS| #! RINGNECK PHEASANT RINGNECK PHEASANT 


and DAY-OLD Ringneck CHICKS EGGS 2nd day-old Ringneck Chicks EGGS 04 dey-o1d Ringneck chicks from 


unrelated stock. 
from healthy, unrelated stock. Also booking from healthy, unrelated stock. Also ing orders for birds for Fall delivery. 
orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instructions 


booking orders for birds for Fall delivery. Instruc- Instructions for hatching pheasants 

"ae hatching pheasants with each oulen: tions for hatching pheasants with each order. with each order. John Ec! Eckert, Prop. 
Pine Pheasant & Poultry Farm 

PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm EAST MORICHES, L. L., N. Y. 

| John Eckert. Proprietor ‘ _East Moriches, L. 1, LN. y « John Eckert, Prop. East Moriches, L.I.,N.Y. 

















Warwick Typographers, St. L *28 H.D.Wismer, San Diego, Californiz 7 Allen S. McCune, Long Beach, Calif. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions as to proofroom problems and practices are welcomed 
and will be answered in this department. Personal reply is made 


when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 














A Facetious Reply to ‘‘How May 
I Become a Proofreader?”’ 


I find your department increasingly useful 
and interesting. You and your readers may ex- 
tract a little fun out of the enclosed copy; it 
was “writ sarcastic” by a Chicago editor, and 
is good scrapbook stuff—New York. 


“Increasingly”: that is surely good! 
And there’s fun, and something more, in 
the quotation, which follows: 


To become a first-class proofreader is a very 
simple task—so easy that the wonder is that 
more young people don’t take it up instead of 
clerking. The first step is to serve an appren- 
ticeship at printing, which will enable the stu- 
dent to discern typographical irregularities. A 
general acquaintance with history, biography, 
poetry, fiction, music, geography, the drama, 
etc., is important. Politics should have atten- 
tion, for you must be able to identify every 
man who has followed the business from Cain 
down to the present day. No matter whether 
he’s the Premier of England, or the Caliph of 
Bagdad, or a Bridgeport terrier—you should 
have a minute knowledge of his public and 
private life and be able to select the proper 
spelling from the half-dozen ways which the 
author is sure to employ. Read, ponder, and 
assimilate Webster, the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Authors’ Classical Dictionary, Roget’s Thesau- 
rus, Lippincott’s Gazetteer, Hayden’s Diction- 
ary of Dates, the cyclopedias of Appleton, Tell, 
Johnson, and others, Bremisch-Niedersachs- 
liches Woerterbuch, Brandthe’s Slovnik Pol- 
skiego Neimieckgo, and any other works of a 
solid nature that happen to be at hand. During 
the long winter evenings you might scoop in a 
few languages, say Greek, Latin, French, He- 
brew, Russian, German, Chinese, Bohemian, 
and Choctaw. The business is learned in a 
short time by the young man with a little per- 
severance, and affords constant employment 
(twelve hours seven days a week) at a liberal 
compensation ($20), with frequent honorable 
mention. When you have picked up the rudi- 
ments mentioned, if you don’t conclude to be- 
come a college professor at $5,000 a year, call 
at this office and we will give you a desk. 


We'll say this zs “writ sarcastic”! The 
proofreader does have to know many 
things; but the things he has to know 
are not hard to pick up. The test is, 
whether he knows them right; whether 
what he knows is really so. He should al- 
ways have access to reference books, to 
check up. The newspaper proofreader’s 
job is not, however, an unpleasant one; 


it has its compensations. It is very much 
more varied and interesting and stimu- 
lating than a clerk’s job. The quotation 
facetiously and deliberately exaggerates 
the hardness of the requirement. Any 
proofreader possessing knowledge and 
judgment can by steady and intelligent 
work make his way “upward and on- 
ward” to quite desirable positions. And 
a dud is always a dud. Between the duds 
and the stars stands an army of good 
workers who know the satisfactions of 
steady employment in a calling that 
commands respect and gives reasonable 
but certainly not immoderate rewards. 


This Argument on Punctuation 
Is Quite Readily Settled 


There was considerable discussion between 
our office and composing room regarding the 
correctness of the following sentence, with or 
without the commas. The office claims this 
form is correct: “Already over a million peo- 
ple have graduated from Auction to Contract 
and it is estimated that . . .” The composing 
room claims this form is correct: “. . . have 
graduated from Auction to Contract and, it is 
estimated, that .. .” Please give a ruling and 
restore peace among us.—New York. 


The office is correct, the composing 
room is wrong. If “that” were omitted, 
the answer would be different; it would 
be proper to write “over a million have 
graduated and, it is estimated, many 
millions are” doing so and so. But as the 
sentence stands, there is absolutely no 
occasion for argument; the commas ad- 
vocated by the composing room are 
positively wrong. The “and” codrdinates 
“have graduated” and “it is estimated.” 
The one real question about punctuation 
would be whether to use or not use a 
comma after “Contract”; “. . . have 
graduated from Contract, and it is esti- 
mated . . .”” Here the question is one not 
of rightness and wrongness but of style 
preference; whether to punctuate freely 
or closely. The question is to be an- 
swered in the light of shop usage. Any 
difficulty in it is artificial. 





When Printing Addresses Upon 
Envelopes Use Good Sense 


In printing lines of an address on an envel- 
ope or a card, is slanting of lines at right or at 
left better? A former foreman of ours pre- 
ferred the method of hanging indention at the 
right, which I have been following, but the 
new foreman does not like it —Michigan. 


First, consider the variations in line- 
lengths, bringing together a name like 
Marmaduke Van Rensselaer Cholmon- 
deley, Esq., and a short state name, like 
Ohio. Obviously a fixed rule is going to 
work poorly. In ordinary custom, ad- 
dressing letters by hand, we either start 
the lines flush or stair-step them. Inden- 
tion should be figured at the left, in 
printing. Each address is a problem by 
itself, to be placed on the envelope or 
card as a type-block, whatever the style 
as to stair-stepping or starting the lines 
flush may happen to be. 


Possessive Plural of Compound 
Nouns—Some Are Stickers! 


Some months ago “Cincinnati” was seeking 
the correct form for the plural possessive of 
“passer-by.” Two of my reference books give 
the following rules: “In compound nouns the 
sign of the possessive is usually added to the 
last word” (Lomer and Ashmun, “The Study 
and Practice of Writing English,” page 44). 
“By the use of ‘of,’ such expressions as ‘wit- 
ness’s statement,’ ‘mothers-in-law’s faults’ may 
be avoided” (Reed and Kellogg, “Higher Les- 
sons in English,” page 285). —New Jersey. 


“Two passer-bys’ hats blew off” cer- 
tainly does look freakish, but when you 
take “passer-bys”’ as the plural nomina- 
tive, you stand committed, logically, to 
it plus apostrophe for the plural posses- 
sive. That “mothers-in-law’s faults” is 
a dandy. I think a proofreader, provided 
he is not employed as a mere copy- 
checker, would be justified in changing 
the expression to one avoiding such com- 
plications. If that is more power than he 
possesses, under his office’s system, then 
he certainly should at least query it to 
the author or editor. Only a robot could 
pass it without protest. 
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Casual Notes for the Assistance 
of the Proofroom Audience 
Some time ago an editor expressed a 
doubt when I spoke of the odd modern 
fashion of dividing words haphazardly, 
just as the line breaks, instead of by syl- 
lables. I have seen much of this deuces- 
wild kind of division in letters sent to 
the public press, and often in copy that 
was far from illiterate. Recently a big 
department store, conducting an anni- 
versary sale, utilized these divisions in 
some of its display copy: ‘“Clo-thes,” 
‘“again-st.”” Somewhat paradoxical, the 
wholly unauthentic division and use of 
the extremely conventional hyphen! 
The correspondent who criticized use 
of “worthwhile” as an attributive com- 
pound adjective may be interested in 
this quotation taken from the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly: “.. . if it is to continue 
an institution of worthwhile distinctive- 
ness.” This is academic sanction. 
Sample of freak hyphenation: sport- 
page heading, “Klein Ends Long-Hit- 
ting Streak.”’ As it stands, this means 
“streak of long hitting.” In fact, the 
meaning intended was “long streak of 
hitting.” If any hyphen was to be used, 
it should have been between ‘“hitting”’ 
and “streak.” But no hyphen really was 
needed in the line as it was worded. 
From the Congressional Record of 
June 11, 1932 (page 13,064) : “It would 
seem, therefore, that under the language 
of this bill. . . the District authorizes in 
all probability would be authorized to 
provide relief.”” Probably a stenogra- 
pher’s error in transcribing notes: “au- 
thorizes” for “authorities.”” The Record 
has more of these slips than it should. 


The Proofreader and the Editor 
Are Partners in the Game 

Today I read the proof of a newspaper edi- 
torial. It had a sentence somewhat like this: 
“Tt was not this or that.” I took the proof in 
to the editorial writer, and asked him if it 
should not be “nor” instead of “or.” He said, 
“T don’t think it makes much difference, but if 
it will make you happy, mark it ‘nor.’ ”” Well, 
I don’t think it was very courteous of him. He 
should have given me a real ruling, don’t you 
think so? Or am I too sensitive ?>—Ohio. 

One finds so much argument between 
those who always follow a negative with 
an alternative “nor,” and those who dis- 
tinguish between “neither” and “not” as 
introductory words. About “neither .. . 
nor” there is no argument, but about 


“not ... or’ there is much discussion. 
Probably the editorial writer was quite 











sincere in suggesting the point was not 
worth arguing. The reader should have 
known the paper’s editorial style—if it 
has one! —well enough to have made his 
own ruling. If bound by office practice 
to follow copy on editorials, the point 
would hardly have been worth even a 
query; so, at least, it seems to me. 

Certainly I think that editors should 
be courteous to proofreaders. Many of 
them are positively discourteous, being 
“grumpy,” “crusty,” because they don’t 
appreciate what the proofroom does for 
them. Some are coolly indifferent. Some 
would like to have closer contact with 
the proofroom, but have lost faith in it 
through its too zealous “correction” of 
copy. These things work two ways, as 
you can readily understand. 

Two kinds of newspaper plants are 
exceptional: the ones in which editorial 
room and proofroom are in open hostil- 
ity, and the ones in which they work 
in smooth harmony. In the “average” 
newspaper plant they are most of the 
time unconscious of each other’s exis- 
tence, having little personal contact. 


Placing Semicolon in Relation 
to Close-Quote Is Simple! 


In the following sentence should the semi- 
colon be inside or outside the quotes? As it 
doesn’t belong particularly with the quotation, 
I have put it outside. The sentence is: 

“Tt is not for youto know thetimes 
or the seasons”; that is, it is not your 
province or your privilege. 

My placing of the semicolon was challenged 
by the customer, quite sharply —Pennsylvania. 


The rule, as frequently given in this 
department, is: Place the period and the 
comma inside (for typographical sym- 
metry) ; but place the semicolon, colon, 
“query,” or “screamer” either inside or 
out, according to the logic of their rela- 
tion to the quoted matter and the main 
sentence. No “deep stuff” in that, so far 
as Iam able to discern. 


Reading Copy So a Proofreader 
Can Follow It With Ease 


Should a copyholder read with inflection, or 
in a monotone ?—Kansas. 


The veteran commonly uses a mono- 
tone, with no pauses for punctuation, 
no breaks except for breath. The begin- 
ner uses too much inflection, wasting 
time. That reading is best which the 
proof marker can follow most easily and 
surely, with the least possible risk of 
missing anything. Reading punctuation 
—as “however comma’—is unneces- 
sary with skilled proofreaders. 
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as Simple as You’d Think! 


In the February number you answered a 
query on hyphens from Rochester, New York, 
and quite consistently used the hyphen in “one 
half.”” Now consistency is a virtue, but I be- 
lieve your use of the hyphen is incorrect. 

Your father’s first rule, in the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, states that the words should 
be separate when used in regular grammatical 
relation and construction. The cardinal num- 
bers are adjectives, and as used before a noun 
such as “half” are surely in regular grammati- 
cal relation. It might be argued that fractions 
constitute an unusual construction, but that 
would be a far-fetched point. 

The fact that fractions are so commonly 
hyphenated is the reason for this protest, and 
no doubt in the days or years to come this 
practice will be universally proper, yet I can- 
not see it go on without raising a protest. I am 
aware that fractions are used in many places 
in the New Standard with hyphens, yet why 
clutter up the language with useless punctua- 
tion marks? We might as well write “one- 
man,” “one-onion.” The practice probably 
arose because the fraction frequently follows 
cardinal numbers composed of multiples of 
ten followed by the numbers from one to nine, 
in which case it is quite proper to use a hyphen 
because the two cardinal numbers coming to- 
gether constitute an unusual grammatical con- 
struction; explanation, not justification. 

Now that the argumentative phase of the 
question is disposed of, and the surplus steam 
worked off, I would refer you to the reliable 
old “Woolley,” or “Mechanics of Writing,” by 
Edwin C. Woolley, which has found quite a 
place in colleges. On page 75 of my edition, in 
section 139, the rule is given: “In fractional 
numbers the numerator should not be joined 
to the denominator by a hyphen except when 
the fraction is used an an attributive adjec- 
tive. Two thirds of a mile, a two-thirds ma- 
jority.” This is simple and logical. 

I believe your policy of common-sense rule 
will approve this principle. I once worked on 
a head-machine on a good-sized daily where 
the proofreader scattered the hyphens promis- 
cuously in even the forty-two-point Gothic 
heads. One night he marked in three hyphens 
in a four-deck head, and as soon as the edition 
went down I reset the entire head, all four 
decks, with a hyphen between each two words, 
and sent it in. I didn’t get fired, and I recom- 
mend this as a good experiment on any hy- 
phenating proofreader.—W yoming. 


Isn’t it funny how we all think the 
argument is finished as soon as we have 
spoken? This correspondent presents his 
contention strongly and in an interest- 
ing manner, but the writers of “one- 
half” or “two-thirds,” even when it is 
not a compound attributive adjective, 
won’t surrender so readily. Not that I 
care to debate the point exhaustively. 

You will note that our friend in Wy- 
oming writes “Gothic heads.”’ Many of 
us prefer to write “roman type,” “italic 
type,” “gothic heads.” And it may be 
“one half” and “‘one-half” offer equally 
legitimate occasion for variance in usage. 
Perhaps there is no syntactic change 


‘“One Half’’ or ‘‘One-Half’’ Isn’t 


























when “one” and “half” are put together, 
but, just the same, most of us feel that 
we have made a new word; that we are 
not simply speaking of halves and indi- 
cating how many of them are to be con- 
sidered, but are in effect making a new 
word, almost but not quite sufficiently 
solidified in thought to be written as 
“onehalf,” that is, in solid form. 

Certainly Mr. Woolley’s rule is clear 
and simple, and helps toward system- 
atic style custom. But as soon as you or- 
der the shop to follow that style, some 
simp will begin to argue that attributive 
compound adjectives are not that at all 
but something else, and so the trouble 
begins all over again. 


Ways of Indicating That a Line 
of Type Is Out of Center 


Has there ever been a proofreading mark in- 
vented for indicating that a line is out of cen- 
ter? It seems to me it requires a great deal of 
marking for this, and I have never heard of a 
shorthand code for it. Can you enlighten me? 
Tam really puzzled.—Florida. 


The answer is so simple it seems as if 
there must be a catch in it. The mark I 
have always used to indicate that a line 
is to be centered is that of indention on 
each side. If this isn’t liked, why not 
simply write “center” in the margin? 


When Dictionary Consultants 
Overlook What Is There! 


“Florida” says he cannot find “worth while” 
in any dictionary or textbook. Webster’s New 
International has: “while, n.2. Time used in 
doing something; labor; pains; now only in 
the phrase worth while, or worth one’s while.” 
And there you are—Delaware. 


Many persons say “It isn’t in the dic- 
tionary” when in fact it is, but somehow 
they just do not happen to look in the 
right place. Actually, finding what you 
want in the dictionary is something of 
an art. Don’t quit too soon. 


A pupil was having trouble with punc- 
tuation, and was being called down by 
the teacher of the class. 

‘“‘Never mind, son,”’ said a school visi- 
tor, “commas do not amount to much 
anyway, you know.” 

“Don’t they?” responded the teacher, 
turning to the president. Then she di- 
rected the boy to write on the board this 
sentence: “The president of the board 
says the teacher is a fool.” 

“Now,” she continued, “put a comma 
after ‘board’ and one after ‘teacher.’ ”— 
From the house magazine of the Jobson 
Printing Company, Louisville. 





A Young Person “Breaks In” 


on Proofreading Work 


# By EDWARD N. TEALL 


XPERIENCE educates, and by study- 
E; ing the experiences of others we can 
often gain enlightenment which helps us 
solve some of our own problems without 
passing through the painful process of 
trial and error. Always interesting, the 
difficulties of the would-be proofreader 
are doubly worthy of attention in these 
tough times. The proofreader who does 
not feel sympathy for the young man or 
woman eager to get started in the proof- 
room must have hardening of the ar- 
teries. Some folks as they get older grow 
meaner; they are jealous of the younger 
folk just starting out; they forget the 
days when they themselves were knock- 
ing at the door, asking to be let in and 
given a chance to “show their stuff.” 

Most of us, it’s fortunate, ripen with 
the years, grow in grace, and regard the 
newcomers not as invaders of a guarded 
realm but as reinforcements, learners 
preparing to carry on when we are gone 
—and are glad to inculcate in them the 
best traditions of our calling, inspiring 
them with realization of its nobility so 
that they will uphold its ideals and be 
worthy successors to our own more or 
less successful selves. To reject them, 
to turn them back, coldly bid them go 
make their own way, is not only a cru- 
elty to them—it is treason to the trade 
or calling, profession or art of proof- 
reading; for the quality of the “replace- 
ments” is of vital effect upon the fitness 
of the corps as an entity. 

The veteran who tries to teach the 
newcomers in the ranks will find it is he, 
even more than they, who is learning. 
For the sake of their fresh enthusiasm 
many faults can be forgiven. Their high 
spirit is contagious, and quickens the 
pulse of age as the wisdom of long expe- 
rience in return checks their overimpul- 
siveness and turns hot zeal into calm, 
cool productiveness. We of the proof- 
room must never make the inway harder 
than it has to be for those who clamor 
at the door for admittance. 

A young man of twenty-eight. out in 
Nebraska, wrote me several weeks ago 
a bright, refreshing letter recounting his 





experiences in getting started. The letter 
has lain on my desk, not from lack of 
appreciation, but simply because other 
matters crowded in ahead of it. Now 
comes opportunity to pass it on to the 
Proofroom audience for what it may be 
worth; and a guess goes bad if it does 
not interest others than the special fol- 
lowers of the Proofroom department. It 
is a “real life” story; all the better be- 
cause not dramatic, hot sensationally 
different from the experiences of hosts 
of those whose daily task it is “to make 
the reading like the writing”—or per- 
haps a bit better. The story is valuable 
because of its simple honesty, its honest 
simplicity. Make it Exhibit A in the ar- 
gument whether shop experience is or is 
not properly to be made a sine qua non 
in selection of proofroom personnel. 

The young man says: “I was inter- 
ested in your article ‘Standing at the 
Proofroom Door,’ and from my expe- 
rience as a proofreader I believe and 
agree with you that four years in high 
school is the stepping stone to a good 
proofreader. Actual experience in the 
shop is of course necessary, but not as 
necessary as a high-school education.” 
The proposition is that if both an ap- 
prenticeship in the shop and a high- 
school course cannot be achieved, the 
omission of shop training can better be 
overcome than that of a fundamental, 
general education. The combination is 
desirable, of course. The question here 
is only as to which element should be 
sought and secured first; and the usual 
contention is that a young person of 
high-school education can pick up the 
elements of printing, while engaged in 
the proofroom, more quickly and surely 
than the shop graduate can supply omis- 
sions in his textbook training. And, let 
it be borne in mind, we are not speaking 
of holders of university diplomas, but of 
high-school graduates. 

After his graduation from high school 
our young friend entered college, but, 
as he says, “I was forced to discontinue 
my education on account of a lack of 
funds”—slang for “quit because I didn’t 
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have the dough.” Returning to his home 
town, he found that there was no open- 
ing in any kind of work he cared for. But 
this young man was fortunate enough 
to have an uncle who was foreman on a 
large middle-western newspaper, and he 
wrote that he could give his nephew 
work in the proofroom if he wanted to 
try it. The young man says, “I didn’t 
know what he meant by the word ‘proof- 
reader,’ but I told him I would accept 
the position, and away I went.” 

Reporting for work, he was handed a 
stylebook and advised to read it. There 
were two experienced proofreaders in 
the plant. One of them was about fifty- 
five years old, and had read Webster’s 
Dictionary through three times, finding 
two errors. He showed the newcomer the 
markings, and told him what to do. And, 
states the letter writer, “I was always 
in the composing room, learning every- 
thing I possibly could.” 

A little later the young man heard of 
a vacancy in the proofroom of a much 
larger newspaper further east. He took 
the place, at a nice increase in salary. 
Reporting for work, he says, “On my 
desk, the first night, was about $2,000 
worth of advertising, and three dozen 
pages of type to be read for the night’s 
work.” A lump came into the young 
man’s throat, he says, for he had never 
read any ads on his former job. He told 
the copyholder the fix he was in, and 
was fortunate enough to receive help in- 
stead of being shown up. He finally got 
through the night’s work; “and every 
night after that I was always at my desk 
one or two hours before time to begin 
work, studying and learning all I could 
about the work to be done.” 

Now, that young fellow “had stuff.” 
He had some nerve, too. Instead of quit- 
ting because obviously short in expe- 
rience and technique, he slugged away 
at his task. He wasn’t merely bluffing, 
because he knew the elementary parts 
of the job. He was not ashamed to ask 
for help, and he must have shown him- 
self worthy of it, for he got it. Evidently 
he had assurance, without being “fresh.” 
In a word, he was good “proofroom ma- 
terial.” And he sums it all up this way: 
“If I had not received my actual expe- 
rience in the shop I would not have been 
able to hold down this position—and I 
would not have been able to hold down 
my first job if I had not had a high- 
school education back of me.” 
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Yes, this experience seems to work 
both ways. In one instance it was the 
education that was the life saver, and in 
the other it was the practical experience 
in the shop. And to me the point seems 
to be that no fixed rule can satisfacto- 
rily cover all cases. Most high-school 
graduates want to start a little higher 
than grammar-school graduates do; and 
many of them are not merely fit to do so, 
but are apt to be set back, in morale, if 
they do not. The high-school graduate 
fortunate enough to be permitted to 
work ’round in both shop and proofroom 
is on his way to success. The likelihood 
of his becoming a real, honest-to-good- 
ness, competent proofreader is good. Of 
course, there are some boys, high-school 
graduates, who, as you can tell at first 
sight, will never make good printers or 
proofreaders. There are some who can 
be developed, and some who just take to 





it like a duck takes to water. A good 
foreman can tell quickly and quite 
surely which kind he is dealing with. 

The young fellow in Nebraska who 
wrote the letter that furnished a peg for 
this article must have been a “natural- 
born” proofroom worker. And he was 
fortunate in having an uncle in the busi- 
ness to give him his start. Some readers 
will say, ‘““That’s the whole story.” But 
I doubt if even a well disposed uncle 
would have kept the young fellow on the 
job, giving him opportunity to learn, if 
he had not so quickly and clearly shown 
himself good material to work on. How- 
ever, the “big point,” in my mind, is 
this: If having an uncle in the business 
is such a good thing for young aspirants, 
what should the business do except to 
acknowledge the need of more uncles? 
Every employer, every foreman, ought 
to try to doa little “uncling.” 














Hell-Box Harry Says— 


incorrectly is usually called improper 
names by the foreman. 


often have their work cut out for them. 


hits the ceiling, the printer is apt to be 
floored financially. 


men for a ring not uncommonly find 
them stone deaf. 


pressman hurries to the bank a run 
quite usually follows. 


ment houses, be sure always to allow 
plenty of margin. 


of the printing industry includes a big 
variety of leaves. 


means the curtain so far as the ques- 
tion of profit is concerned. 


mor magazines the laughing stock of 
the printing industry? 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


The comp who sets proper names 


Manufacturers of printed novelties 


When the excess overhead account 


Leap-year girls who tackle lockup 


In filling in an overlay, whenever a 


When setting brochures for invest- 


Naturally the bookmaking branch 


Running the wrong shade of stock 


Would you call paper used for hu- 


The way some females daub on rouge, 
The while they primp and perk, 
Soon labels them as experts in 
The field of colorwork. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Printed work submitted for review in this section must be mailed 


flat, not rolled or folded, and all packages of specimens should be 


plainly marked ‘‘For Criticism.’’ Replies cannot be made by mail 














ZycmMont J. Kowatsky, St. Louis.—Both 
your business card, on which with rules and 
ornaments you have created the picture of 
a composing stick, and the bookmark whereon 
a shelf of books is similarly represented, are 
clever and interesting examples of this class of 
work, and they are entirely justified as stunts 
of real merit and purpose. 

Tue Core Press, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts ——Specimens submitted by you are in all 
respects excellent. “Comfort Is Man’s Weak- 
ness” is one of the most novel approaches to 
the selling of printing we have seen in a long 
time, and the booklet as such is remarkably 
fine. No man can look at the cover design and 
pass up what the inside seems to promise. 

Harry L. Strano, Seattle—“The Trail of 
Life and the Joy of Living,” executed under 
your direction as a keepsake for the local Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, is a book of 
which all having a part may feel very proud 
indeed. The typography, illustrations, binding, 
and paper, both inside and over the board 
backs, are all the finest, and molded into com- 
plete form with manifest craftsmanship. 

Howarp VaN Sciver, Jacksonville, Florida. 
—“The Oracle,” annual of the Andrew Jack- 
son High School, is a real beauty all the way 
through, and in every respect one of the best 
we have seen. There is but one point of criti- 
cism—the scroll effect around the halftone on 
page 7, which is not in tune with the other 
decorative features and tends to detract from 
the value of the picture, which no frame should 
ever be allowed to do. 

LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buffalo. 
—There is a degree of informal distinction 
about your work which, because it does not 
even suggest eccentricity, makes it outstanding 
in any company. Latest specimens that feature 
the characterful Beton face are particularly 
interesting, the advertisements for the Spencer 
Manufacturing Company and particularly the 
one headed “Accuracy” being noteworthy, es- 
pecially as to layout and display. A weakness 
in these is crowding of the text matter. 

De Montrort Press, Leicester, England.— 
We quite agree with you that the book “Text 
of the Episodes, Pageant of Leicester’ is a de- 
cidedly creditable production, despite the fact 
that the typography on some pages gives the 
effect of being a bit diffused. Most charming 
of its features, in addition to the remarkably 
interesting and colorful cover, is the presswork 
on the halftones, which are printed beautifully 
on dull-coated stock. The book is a souvenir 
we will surely be pleased to keep. 

SHEFFIELD-FISHER CoMPANY, of Rochester, 
New York.—Every specimen you submit is 
excellent, and in every way, except for the ads 
in the publication Bumblebee. The trouble 


with the ads is of course that they were not 
planned, but just set, and presumably by dif- 
ferent persons, and the fact that the types 
selected are not pleasing or harmonious in all 
cases. The cover of this magazine, however, is 
perhaps the smartest piece of work in the lot, 
though the March-April issue of Studio Light 
is excellent all the way through. 


ADVERTISING. 


(Milk Coen 














ARTISTIC LULLABYES that smother an advertising mes- 
sage in a gaudy mess of tinsel splendor have had their 
Roman Holiday. 


ART LAYOUT anp TYPE now comes to bat with only 


one objective...to sock out an advertising home run as 
beautifully as the Bambino himself knocks ’em over the fence. 


HEYWORTH CAMPBELL®* consulcant for publishers, 
advertisers and advertising agencies has transferred his 
headquarters to his own office: 


10 EAST 40th STREET, N. Y. C., sure 2105,.where he can 
more conveniently carry on his free lance activities. 


*In an interview (or dum) I will be pleased to review 
my activities and suggest the possible application of my work to 
your specific problems. Telephone, Ashland 4-1725 


The power of suggestion inherent in just type alone 
is vividly set forth in this advertisement of a New 
York City designer. In the featured display there 
is a thought adaptable to effective use by printers 








DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh—The “Copy 
Year Book” is both attractive and beautifully 
printed, though lines of type throughout might 
well be spaced a bit farther apart. We particu- 
larly appreciate the copy of “The Printer’s 
Anthology,” containing a large number of 
poems about printing which it is good to have 
under one cover. Though the type face used 
(Benedictine) is one for which we have never 
been able to develop enthusiasm, the pages are 
nevertheless pleasing and are certainly legible. 


O. L. Mariani, Bronx, New York.—While 
the handling of the specimen lines was a han- 
dicap at the start, due to the gap of space be- 
tween the few capitals shown and the figures 
appearing in the same line, the former flush at 
the left and the latter to the right, the type- 
book you planned for Oscar Leventhal, Incor- 
porated, is a good one nevertheless. The cover 
is particularly interesting, and also attractive 
and impressive. Unsightly gaps between items 
in a line, and the too close spacing between the 
lines, mar the appearance of the title page. 

Sipney G. Exxiott, Birmingham, England. 
—wWe are not at all surprised that the removal 
notice you submit has elicited many favorable 
comments, because, largely due to the interest- 
ing and catchy cartoon in reverse-color effect 
and cut from linoleum, it is not only impres- 
sive but very unusual. We regret the use of the 
single line in light-face old-style italic. The il- 
lustration calls for the bold face, and the sans 
used for the rest of the copy is just right. With 
the one line in question also in sans this piece 
would be altogether consistent. The thought 
arises, in giving the piece the final look, that 
the smaller lines of type might well have been 
a size larger than the one used. 

Birt Stack, of Cleveland.—While of course 
the metallic papers have a charm all their own, 
and add attractiveness and impressiveness to 
any item of printing, the typework on your 
card using that novelty is only passé. There is 
too much of it, too nearly the same size, and 
the design, through lack of sufficient contrast, 
does not have a punch and is besides crowded. 
The design printed in bright green and gray 
(of violet hue) is characterful and impressive, 
and if printed on the metallic paper it would 
have scored a real knockout, although even as 
printed on white paper it is wholly commend- 
able. Except for the fact that lines are crowded 
the letterhead of the Cleveland Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen is excellent ; it is mighty 
good regardless of this crowding. 

KincsporT Press, Kingsport, Tennessee.— 
The series of folders devoted to raising funds 
for Milligan College is, as you suggest, an idea 
which printers throughout the country might 
employ in developing additional business, and 
at the same time these folders are interesting 
and attractive items of printing achieved by 
simple and economical methods. We consider 
the heading in italic, on the center spread of 
the one entitled “Milligan Calls You,” quite 
too widely letter-spaced, and this, in connec- 
tion with close spacing between lines and close 
proximity to the rule band at the top, makes 
the display hard to comprehend, the words 
running together so to speak. The title page of 
the one entitled “Did You Go to College?” is 
a knockout, or would be if the type used were 
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HOW CROMPTON € KNOWLES 
PRESENTED ITS NEW PRECISION LOOMS 


Striking folder from the Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. Impres- 
sive illustrations from the center spread appear below and at right 











stronger, but we are confident you 
will agree with us when we say that 
the corner pieces detract materially 
from the prominence due the type 
matter of the spread. 

BAKER, JONES, HAUSAUER, INCOR- 
PORATED, Buffalo—It is but seldom 
that we have the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving so many specimens from one 
contributor so uniformly high grade 
as those you recently sent. Whether 
you work with Caslon or Garamond 
for a conservative, dignified effect, 
sans serif for one that is flashy and 
impressive, or something else with 
some other objective, the result is al- 
ways the same—you get what you 
go after. The result is not only ap- 
propriate and characterful but con- 
sistent, indeed, maximum all-around 
effectiveness. You do not try to use 
Caslon in a form of arrangement or 
a piece where sans is preferable, and 
vice versa, and your judgment as to 
the selection of faces and ability to 
handle each one in the manner most 
suitable is noteworthy. Indeed, there 
is nothing at all about the work to 
condemn, and so much to commend 
which space does not permit relat- 
ing so that it would be of benefit to 
other readers, that the best thing to 
do is to stop right here. 

THe Berks Printinc Company, 
Watertown, Massachusetts.—While 
the effect of both of the cards you 
submit is a bit diffused, due to the 
scattering of many elements, other 
qualities, and novel and effective ar- 
rangement, compensate to a large 
extent. The card for Frederick J. 
Walsh would be improved by closer 
spacing between words of the two 
main lines; by rules in the band on 
the left-hand side being closer to- 
gether ; by the omission of the orna- 
ment below the second line, and if 
the irregularly shaped trade-mark 
device were enclosed in the panel, 
the latter to give it and particularly 
the form as a whole better and more 
consistent contour. The rule arrange- 
ment of the other card, suggesting a 
regulation shipping tag, enforced the 
scattered arrangement of the type 
matter referred to, and yet, it being 
for a tag and label company, makes 
the stunt valuable and as we have 
stated compensates for the diffused 
effect of the whole, which on that 
account suggests a lack of unity. 

SOMERVILLE Press, Jersey City. — 
The Waters booklet has interesting 
and attractive features, the placing 
of the illustration on the cover being 
one. However, the two lines below 
are decidedly crowded, particularly 
in view of the fact that they are for 
the larger part widely letterspaced. 
The page would be improved if the 
two lines “The New Funeral Home” 
were rearranged into one, starting 
close to the left-hand margin right 
below the cup. Form in the page 
would thereby be improved and the 
placing would permit of opening up 
between lines of the squared group 
of type. Except for the position of 
the side head for which the text is 


indented on page 11, the text pages are 
attractive and legible. Such a heading 
should not appear at the bottom of a 
page with no lines of text below. Your 
business card is interesting and effec- 
tive in its layout, but spacing between 
the words of the name line is far too 
wide, and the Bernhard Cursive style 
is entirely out of harmony with the 
Copperplate Gothic otherwise used. 
THE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
Crarts, Birmingham, England.—We 
surely appreciate the interesting and 


WHAT THE NEW C&K SUPER SILE LOOM 
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This band showing five excellent adver- 
tisements in miniature was placed at the 
left-hand edge of the center spread of the 
Davis Press folder. The wider group (at 
the left) occupied all the third page, text 
appearing on the second between the two 
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attractive book “Letters of the Famous 18th 
Century Printer John Baskerville of Birming- 
ham,” which we shall treasure not only for the 
valuable information it contains but because it 
is, aside perhaps from the title page, a demon- 
stration of fine book typography. The mass of 
capitals on the title page is in a sense frighten- 
ing. Even with the same type in use great im- 
provement could have been brought about by 
spacing the lines farther apart. They are too 
close, in view especially of the fact that most 
of the lines are widely letter-spaced, and be- 
tween the words in some of the lines, notably 
the two larger ones, there is far and away too 
much space. Unity of lines is here practically 
lost. Spacing between lines should be greater 
than between words. Text pages set in the four- 
teen-point Monotype Baskerville are beauti- 
fully spaced as to words and lines, and with 
perfect margins and as beautifully printed can- 
not but satisfy the most critical. 

LAwrENCE Prk, Lincoln, Nebraska.—While 
we do not admire the lettering on the cover of 
the “Bulletin of the University of Nebraska,” 
that is, in reference to the use of the freakish 
“N” (in lower-case form but cap height with 
caps) and “Y,” the effect is impressive on the 
silver paper if not altogether satisfying. We re- 
gret, of course, that the typography of the in- 
side pages is not more in harmony with the 
cover, for in Cheltenham Oldstyle with head- 
ings in Cheltenham Bold it is in direct contrast 
with the extremely “modern” character of the 
lettering on the front cover. Due also to the 
size of the heads and the fact that they are al- 
together in caps, the inside pages are dull and 
lifeless and no different from what they might 

















EGYPTIAN SEMITIC LATER EQUIVALENTS 
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Tne avpHaser has been called the triumph of the 





human mind over one of the most difficult tasks 
to which it could apply itself. The development of 
writing alone has made possible the progress of the 
human race. 

Picture writing is the parént of the a/phabet which 
originated in Greece as may be seen by the word 
itself. The names of the two letters which stand at 
the head of the Greek alphabet are a/pha and deta. 

It is believed that the letter A grew out of the 
picture form of the eagle % », or the reed |. The 
second of these is the most usual equivalent of the 


Semitic letter. 
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have been in 1910. The other booklet, on which 
the title on the cover is printed in black over 
an allover halftone plate printed in green, is a 
lot better, and in our opinion no better design 
for the cover could have been followed. Here 
again, however, the headings of the text are 
smaller and weaker than in our opinion they 
should be. Initials here and there would also 
help to enliven the effect. While in times past 
dull typography might “get by,” in this day 
and age unless in the case of people already 
sold entirely on what is being advertised or de- 
scribed, one cannot expect to “put over” the 
story except with the briefest of copy made as 
interesting in appearance as the law allows. 
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THE ALPHaseT was designed not to supplant other 
languages or even as a key to understanding them, but 
more as a means of simplifying writing. It was actually 
centuries in developing through various forms, and 
our own English alphabet is an outgrowth of a prim- 
itive one in Italy. The art of printing did not appear 
until 2000 years after the introduction of our alpha- 
bet into Italy. 

Beth or B originally meant house, and it used to 
be thought that the Phoenician letter represented a 
tent supported by its pole. A comparison with other 
forms suggests that the character represented the plan 






of a two-chambered Eastern house; | 1 the men’s 
apartment on one side and the women’s on the other. 

The Egyptians had two signs for B, the leg , 
and the crane Kes » which was probably most used 


because it did not conflict with other characters. 
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The start of a new series of blotters, being published 
monthly by the able and progressive Seattle printer, 
Frank McCaffrey, which are not only striking but 
interesting and informative. They are copyrighted 
and are reproduced here by special permission 


GrEssLER Print SHop, of Redondo Beach, 
California.—It’s too bad you printed the type 
matter on the die-cut firecracker piece in gold, 
although red and gold are conventional fire- 
works colors. The point is that it is practically 
impossible to read the message. Other pieces 
are fair enough though not at all outstanding, 
the fault being due to a tendency to mix too 
many styles, so frequently also inharmonious 
ones, in a single item. You should give serious 
consideration to the factors that make for har- 
mony, and also to the question of the distri- 
bution of white space. The title page of the 
Waterfalls Bond folder is very poorly whited 
out, the rule band at the bottom being much 
too close to the line of type above, between the 
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«*Tue Letters of the alphabet are older than the Pyr- 
amids.”’ It has never been determined exactly when 
or where it dawned upon man’s mind that all the 
words uttered were expressed by a few sounds, but 
that idea represented the birth of the alphabet. 

Men began to reduce the mass of confused picture 
forms then used for writing, to a certain number of 
signs to denote unvaryingly certain sounds. However, 
so strong was the habit of writing with pictures that 
for many centuries they were employed side by side 
with phonetic symbols. 

The letter C is a transition from the early Greek 
G (Gime!) and was first used in ite present form by 
the Latins. Authorities consider C a useless letter since 
it always has the sound of S or K. 
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two words of which, as well as in the line of 
italic just above it, there is entirely too much 
space. It is a good rule to remember that the 
spacing between the lines, or between lines and 
other things adjacent, should be greater than 
that between words, whereas in this instance 
on the whole the reverse is the case. Things are 
related by proximity, and a line cannot have 
unity when the words are closer to other things 
than to words in the sare line. 

E. J. Jones, Portland, Oregon.—T ypo Tips, 
publication of the apprentices of Typographi- 
cal Union No. 58, is commendable as the work 
of apprentices. We see decided possibilities in 
the cover design if somewhat changed. Instead 
of having the word “Typo” across the top of 
the monument illustration it would be better 
with “Tips” just below, clear of the illustra- 
tion and in the upper right-hand corner of the 
panel, with of course adequate margin at the 
top and the right-hand side. The date might 
well be larger, and the rules between which the 
line “The Portland Type Club” appears far- 
ther apart, as the effect here is crowded. Ro- 
man caps would, we believe, be preferable to 
the drawn italic for the name of the publica- 
tion. Except for the fact that spacing between 
words is decidedly too wide the title page is in- 
teresting and characterful, though there is too 
little space between lines, particularly in view 
of the wide word-spacing. As space between 
words is increased that between lines should 
be in proportion, and spacing between lines 
should be greater than between words. That 
is a good point to remember. Lines of text are 
too crowded, especially considering that the 
type is sans, which requires maximum spacing. 
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Title page of a folder by Falk, San Francisco typographer, printed in brown and bright rose on white 


INDIANA University Press, Bloomington.— 
Several rather simple alterations would make a 
decided improvement in the appearance of the 
booklet “Printing—the Art Preservative of the 
Arts.” The border on the cover is very good 
and gives the page body. However, the mixture 
of rather unrelated types and the fact that the 
stronger display is at the bottom are a decided 
handicap. Balance is adversely affected also by 
the fact that the upper group is set flush to the 
left and the bottom one is centered. The effect 
is worse because of the use of hyphens and 
periods at the ends of the shorter of the three 
lines in the upper group. Such action is like 
grasping at a straw, for, since the hyphens and 
periods are so small in relation to the letters at 
the first end of these lines, the lines are not 
really lengthened at all. If these lines at the top 
were centered and in larger or bolder type, so 
the major weight of the page would be at the 
top, a great improvement would result. An- 
other bad feature is the word “at” in small 
lower case set off to itself. It should have been 
set close to the name of the school at the bot- 
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tom, or all the lines should be in one connected 
group toward the top. As a matter of fact the 
word could be omitted, as what it means is 
quite plainly implied. There are no such seri- 
ous faults on the text pages, the first one as a 
matter of fact being quite pleasing, although, 
considering the tone of the stock, the orange 
used as the second color is quite weak. The 
subheads in old-style do not harmonize with 
the text in Century Expanded, a modern let- 
ter, and in our opinion do not stand out quite 
as much as they should. It is a good rule to use 
all modern or all old-style in one piece of 
work, particularly when it is a booklet. 

Tue SMITH TypEsHop, of Oklahoma City.— 
While the cover of your new type-specimen 
book is effective (if unattractive, esthetically 
speaking), we feel that you will agree with us 
that the arrangement of the titles with the 
words so far apart in some instances makes the 
statement “Turning Type Into a Producer of 
Sales” not as graphic and as easily grasped as 
should be the case. One should never allow the 


‘idea of a design to cause him to lose sight of 
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A smart and original idea characterizes the front and back cover pages of a catalog produced by the 
Bartlett-Aldus Press, New York City. The one is a “‘color’’ reverse of the other, a single setup serving 
for both. The effect is even more impressive on the 8'2-by-11-inch original, and as printed in brown 
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the fact that after all the function of type is to 
convey ideas, and that the more easily they are 
grasped the more convincing is the impression. 
In our opinion the page would be better if the 
giant “T” made up of rules cleverly handled to 
suggest highlighting were considered just orna- 
ment, and if the title appeared altogether at 
the right-hand side in one compact mass and 
one size and style of type. The placing of this 
contemplated group would be a matter of taste 
to some extent, but the result would be better 
almost however it were arranged. Though not 
stylish or outstanding in any way the inside 
pages are quite well handled, though frankly 
we never like to see periods and other points, 
widely spaced, used to lengthen lines as on the 
Bodoni specimen, page 19. Similarly, balance is 
not saved when, as on the title page, ornaments 
are used to fill out a line. Such ornaments and 
points, having much less weight than the type 
in the lines, cannot be said to fill them out, and, 
as you will appreciate in looking at the page 
again, there is not an effect of balance. Your 
fold-over business card is clever and excellent 
in every respect; the envelope is interesting 
and attractive, and although we do not at all 
care for the rules around the too widely letter- 
spaced line “Typographers,” and notice that 
the two lines of the address group are crowded 
very badly, we like the letterhead quite well. 
THE University Press, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
—We like very much the regulation text pages 
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The theme of this very unusual mailing card from 

New York City is the old one “‘type talks.” It not 

only seems to prove that point but also that type 
may emit the other sounds which are mentioned 


of the bulletin of Sewanee Military Academy. 
The type is good; it is nicely spaced between 
words, though some of the pages would be im- 
proved with more space between lines ; and the 
Old English heads and missal initials give a 
nice degree of color to the pages, working well 
also with the old-style body type. Regarding 
spacing between lines, we of course wonder 
why some pages are leaded more than others. 
The announcement page is in general appear- 
ance impressive and attractive, though so much 
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matter set in italic is not pleasant to read. One 
of the fine features we must not neglect to 
mention is the wide and well proportioned 
scheme of margins. The title page is in general 
form quite satisfactory, but the type sizes are 
too large practically throughout; the page is 
not only not in thorough keeping with the text 
pages, but in consequence is rather too undig- 
nified, and it is also crowded. As respects the 
brown ink in which the page halftones used as 
inserts are printed, we consider it quite deep 
enough; in fact these pages make a very good 
appearance. Now for the cover design: It is not 
classy enough for use on the suede stock em- 
ployed, and lacks good design because of the 
four distinct units, which are rather scattered. 
Each independently attracts the eye. Another 
point: the two groups of type are too nearly 
equal in display, though if one has more it is 
the group in the corner run for postal consid- 
erations. This should be much less prominent, 
in our opinion, than the lines “Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy,” which, in view of page size 
particularly, should be considerably larger. The 
cover lacks pep so far as the color combination 
is concerned, suggesting the need of a brighter 
green in the trees around the sketch of the 
building tower featuring the page. 

Harotp F. Irsy, LaPorte, Indiana.—Speci- 
mens submitted by you are of good grade for 
the most part, the most interesting and attrac- 
tive typographically being the title page of the 
program used for the annual convention of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, where neat type- 
setting and good display in connection with a 
bled border, give an effect that is altogether 
commendable. The inner pages would be im- 
proved if the display lines set in italic capitals 
were in upper and lower case. In the first place 
these lines are rather too prominent in relation 
to the others—more so than their importance 
justifies—and in the italic capitals seldom if 
ever look attractive. Another of the better 
items is the card with the poem “Keep Bright 
Your Eyes for Work and Play,” although the 
rules are too strong in relation to the type, 
even though printed in color. The rules might 
do well enough, however, if the color in which 
they are printed were considerably weaker. 
There is too much ornament on the title page 
of the folder program of the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial, and the type matter has 
scarcely any chance at all, which should never 
be the case. The inside pages, on the contrary, 
are chaste and attractive, and therefore as ef- 
fective as such items may or should be. We do 
not like the title page of the Passion Service 
program of April 17. It would be improved a 
lot just by eliminating the rules forming the 
inner panel, not only because there is ornament 
enough in the border but because the form of 
arrangement seems incongruous. A regulation 
panel would be much better than the arrange- 
ment of the horizontal rules running into the 
main border and with the vertical rules set in 
two picas. You can take one of these pages and, 
by scratching off the extensions of the horizon- 
tal rules, make the comparison for yourself to 
prove that we are right in the matter. Get the 
idea out of your head that for religious print- 
ing you must use Old English, and don’t in the 
future use it for more than one or two impor- 
tant display lines. A lot of it together, in dis- 
play of different sizes, often leave a sour taste, 
especially when the style is not one of the best. 

GrEorRGE WASHINGTON JUNIoR HicH ScHoot, 
Long Beach, California—It has been a long 
time since we have seen covers on school mag- 
azines equaling those on The Junior Patriot 
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House Magazine Size 
.--TO FIT EVERY POCKETBOOK 


The House Magazines which we plan, write and 
produce are not syndicated publications. Each 
one is individually planned and written to reflect 
the personality of the firm for which it is produced. 


And we serve only one client in an industry... A 
House Magazine for your business will be designed 
to fit your appropriation. It may 
i simply a postal card 
or a blotter. Why not tell us your problem and 
secure our suggestions? There is no obligation. 


be a booklet 


THE JAQUA COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Complete House Magazine Sercice 








We consider this center spread from the house-organ of the Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, excellent 
printer’s advertising. On the original’s green stock the plate is run in bright violet with type in black 
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L_.OOK AHEAD 


HERE are new days before us; days of 

change; days when we must part company 
with much of the past; learn new habits of 
thought and new ways to do things. So shall 
we rebuild. Let us keep our faces turned toward 
that tomorrow with minds open and alert. No 
tears for “the good old days”. The days to 
come will be different—but better. 

For more than thirty-one years Hamilton 
has aimed to keep a step ahead in the financial 
printing field. Through ceaseless effort, we 
have striven to fulfill every printing require- 
ment. In the changeful days ahead these de- 
mands will expand at a far swifter pace. 
Confident in our record of achievement, and 
eyes to the future, we are ready to meet them. 


THE HAMILTON PRESS 
58 STONE STREET + NEW YORK CITY 





This New York City printing concern’s interesting blotter should ,it seems, make anyone feel far better 
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It was almost certain death. .. for 
three machine nests were just out- 
side the trenches.... but a call for 
throughout history thet call in every 
generation has always brought forth 
men....men with courage, indif- 
ference to personal harm, unselfish- 
ness. 


This is one of a series one of a series of unselfish advertise- 
ments attempting to give force and effect to 4 proven eco- 
nomic philosophy... @ philosophy which dictates that judicious 
selection of method, not mere products themselves, will hasten 
quick recovery. 

HERBERT C MAY COMPANY 





PRINTERS 


© If war were declared tomorrow, ten million... . 
healthy and able, decrepid and ailing .... would rush 
to the colors! And yet in this economic war of self- 
annihilation, self-delusion, self-indulgence in procras- 
tination and inertia.... we submit to whatever is as 
my bl, —— P hie FE ic sub- 
jugation.... without the least manly show of resist- 
ance! 
© If an ideal were on trial....if democracy were 
tottering, we'd sacrifice fifty million lives, a hundred, 
if necessary, defend principles....our principles! 
And yet when man’s greatest monument to his strug- 
gles — SELF-BETTERMENT — is upon trial.... 
who rushes in patriotically....even sentimentally? 
© Volunteers are needed to take the offensive.... 
to drive out the intemperately cautious....drive 
him out of our minds! 
© Improvement will only come by improving. There 
is no magic formulae....no safe remedy. Action, 
led by courageous spirits... as in all ages... . will 
lead us back to Improvement... . Progress... and 
Prosperity! 
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Center spread of folder from Houston demonstrating the possibilities of “illustration” afforded by rules 
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x days are here. Days when the average man assumes an 
attitude of indifference. Trout streams lure, golf greens call; the 
country and the seaside beckon. It's Nature's way. There is 
no need however for any man’s business to suffer. Business 
can be helped over the poorer months by a judicious use of good 
printing. Plan now for the dull days ahead when you too may 
steal away occasionally secure in the knowledge that your printed 
advertising is pinch hitting for you. Call WHitchail 4-7373. 
THE HAMILTON PRESS - 58 STONE STREET * NEW YORK 
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This blotter, for the layout and typography of which Charles J. Felton is to be credited, is not only impressive 
in design but it also features a novel calendar arrangement. The original is printed in black and light blue 











SHIPS uae WON'T COME IN.... 
Translate “ship” to “salesmanship,” then put it in print ! There's something you can send out with 
reasonable expectations of profitable return. Ask us about our cooperative plan; saves you one- 
third the cost, and, in addition, gives you without charge the outstanding value in printed sales- 
manship that you have always associated with work done at 


THE HOLMES PRESS 


Printed Advertising that Pays Its Way 
1315-1329 CHERRY STREET - PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 











The whiting-out on this interesting blotter from one of America’s premier printers is worth especial attention 


which you have submitted. The one on the 
Tenth Olympiad number is a knockout, though 
personally we’d prefer blues where the greens 
are used, even though the change would make 
it more conservative. With a blue, somewhat 
lighter than the one employed for the grand- 
stand view, used for both that and the solid 
panel at the bottom now printed in light green, 
and the type in black over the light blue panel 
as the bronze green is now printed over it, we 
feel confident that the page would be none the 
less impressive, practically speaking, and more 





A folder title page that stands out from the crowd, 
and for which the Indianapolis advertising agency of 
Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling deserves much praise 
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pleasing. On the other featuring the Washing- 
ton portrait we feel that the title lines might 
be just a note stronger, although as the page 
stands it is thoroughly acceptable. The inside 
pages, about the same, suffer somewhat from 
the fact that there is more rulework than de- 
sirable, and also because cut-off rules generally 
are not spaced far enough from the type. 

J. Laurence Banks, INcorPoRATED, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware.-—We admire the excellent 
photographic cover of the March Delaware 
Motorist, the effect of which is enhanced by 
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The Memphis Club of Printing House Craftsmen are de- 
lighted to welcome Prof J L. HIGHSAW, principal of 
Memphis Technical High School, and prominent partici- 
pator in educational work His subject will be “The 
Origin and Development of Vocational Educauon and 
What It Means to the People” MR HOWARD TAY 
LOE, of Tayloe Paper Company, will lead a discussion of 
the Hammermill Paper Company Exhibit. All questions 
concerning paper will be discussed round-table fashion. 
Dinner is now 75¢. The Entertainment Committee has 
secured Mr. Henry Hand Xylophonist, accompanied by 
Mr George Lewis, Jr , pianist, who will entertain us with 
an excellent program. You Need Us—We Need You. 











P. L. Pickens, Memphis craftsman and typographer, 
produced this announcement, which would be im- 
proved by more space between text and the signature 


the good presswork. The contents page is hurt 
materially through the use of too much orna- 
ment, so much being used, in fact, as to sug- 
gest a search warrant being necessary to find 
the type matter. We regret too that the initials 
used are of mid-Victorian style and not at all 
harmonious or in keeping otherwise with the 
Kabel type used for the heads. In the one case 
there is extreme ornateness, and in the other 
absolute absence of the quality. Text type, 
Scotch, is not the best style of body for use 
with heads set in sans, and there is an effect of 
crowding in the heads and around the captions 
throughout. We like the cover of the Equitable 
Monthly, though the lines giving the names of 
articles are far too crowded. Margins are very 
bad, the back margins measuring considerably 
wider than those at the front, when the reverse 
should be the case. Margins should progress in 
width around the page from the back to the 
top to the front to the bottom, the last being 
the widest. Best of the larger specimens is the 
brochure “Interaco Stone Tread,” which is ex- 
ceptionally well handled, and on which you 
have done fine work in the printing of alumi- 
num ink. The rather complex handling of the 
lettered title on the front, the three words of 
which run together quite noticeably, is a fault, 
and the handling does not contribute at all to 
the effectiveness of the design as a whole, 
which is good enough to score despite this 
weakness. Except for the fact that we do not 
care for the lettering of your firm name we ad- 
mire the small specimens very much. 

Henry Lewis Jounson, Boston.—“Circles, 
Angles, and Rules” is a most interesting port- 
folio of specimens demonstrating the use of 
geometrical units in combination which should 
prove helpful to anyone interested in the use 
of such ornamental features in their typo- 
graphical work. You have gathered under one 
roof, as it were, a most complete array of such 
decorators, the convenience of which is patent. 
Suggested layouts incorporating some of them 
are decidedly interesting and suggestive. There 
are instances, hardly avoidable, it seems, when 
one sets out along this line, where geometrics 
are overdone, the cover being a case in point, 
but upon the whole far more restraint is indi- 
cated than is the rule with typographers in do- 
ing work of the kind, and for that reason the 
portfolio should have a good influence. Geo- 
metric ornaments may be and often are de- 
cidedly effective, and it is surprising therefore 
that typographers do not as a rule employ 
them with more nearly the restraint charac- 
teristic of the use of other ornament; but the 
tendency appears to be to spread them all 
through and over designs. In our judgment the 
cover of your portfolio would be no less what 
you set out to show, more pleasing to the eye, 
and more impressive in its display aspects if in 
addition to the band at the left-hand side only 
a few geometrical ornaments were employed 
in connection with orderly and contrasty dis- 
play of the type matter. As handled the page 
is not only unattractive but complex and dis- 
concerting. One of the paper concerns some 
years ago issued a mailing piece we have never 
forgotten. It depicted first a bird alighting in a 
tree full of bright red cherries. He was said to 
be disconcerted, not knowing where to go. A 
second illustration showed the bird in a tree 
where there was but one bright red cherry, and 
there was in consequence no indecision. “It is 
too bad that the use of utilities like geometric 
ornaments, for instance, which hold decided 
possibilities, should be considered as valuable 
only in the creation of the bizarre. 
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Achievements of Linn Boyd Benton 


Vital to Industry’s Progress 


Wan the poet of former days 
sang about great men who, departing, 
might leave behind them footprints on 
the sands of time, the great man of the 
printing industry who quietly departed 
this life at Plainfield, New Jersey, on 
July 15, left behind him impressions of 
his handiwork upon the type matrices of 
the whole printing industry. Linn Boyd 
Benton is a name that should and will 
rank in the annals of the printing indus- 
try with the names of other great men 
whose devotion to their work and conse- 
quent achievements placed our industry 
in the dominant position it holds today. 

Intimate friends of Mr. Benton say 
that while his inventions have been of 
inestimable value to the development of 
modern type manufacturing, yet his ex- 
treme modesty was responsible for his 
being so little known among those men 
whose pleasure and livelihood are de- 
pendent upon the graphic arts. These 
friends, in appraising his value to the 
industry, say that what Edison was to 
the general use of electricity, and what 
Bell was to the development of tele- 
phonic communication, Benton was to 
the modern use of type in the graphic- 
arts industries. 

Without use of the inventions of Ben- 
ton, the typesetting machines of Mer- 
genthaler and Lanston probably would 
have been abandoned as impracticable, 
like so many proposed machines the dis- 
carded wreckage of which marks the 
path of mechanical progress all through 
the history of the industry. 

The story of the life and work of Linn 
Boyd Benton was told in an article by 
Henry Lewis Bullen which appeared in 
THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 
1922. In that story Mr. Bullen described 
the dilemma of the stockholders of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, who 
had invested several million dollars in 
the machine and then discovered that 
the replacement of the broken punches 
made the use of the machines of ques- 
tionable value. Mergenthaler had relied 
upon hand punch-cutters, not realizing 


that there were not enough of these in 
the whole world to make punches for 
one-tenth of the matrices required for 
the linotype. Because punch-cutting was 
an art which few men could master, and 
the cleverest mechanic was not able to 
cut two letters precisely alike, almost 
every line of type which was cast on the 
first linotype machines used in compos- 
ing rooms would contain the equivalent 
of wrong-font letters. 

About the time when Philip T. Dodge 
and Whitelaw Reid, chief backers of the 


LINN BOYD BENTON 
May 13, 1844—Jduly 15, 1932 


In recognition of the benefits showered upon the in- 
dustry through the genius of this great figure, some 
of whose achievements are here recorded, the seat of 
honor, as it were, in this issue is given over to his most 
recent portrait. Turn to the frontispiece (page 24), 
study the kindly, intelligent features, recognize that 
he worked to benefit you — even after years of prac- 
tical blindness — until past eighty-eight, and remem- 
ber him as one of the truly great in the industry’s 
march of progress.— The Editor. 


Mergenthaler linotype, realized its in- 
adequacy to meet the needs for practi- 
cal typesetting, R. V. Waldo, associate 
of Mr. Benton in the conduct of the 
typefounding firm of Benton, Waldo & 
Company, of Milwaukee, called at the 
office of the New York Tribune to offer 
a supply of the so-called “self-spacing”’ 
types developed and patented by Mr. 
Benton. Mr. Waldo, in his sales talk, re- 
ferred to the fact that better stereotype 
matrices could be made with the use of 
these types because punches were uni- 
formly cut with a machine of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s personal invention. 

Mr. Waldo sold no type, and he re- 
turned to Milwaukee thinking that his 
visit to the East had been profitless. But 
soon afterward Mr. Dodge appeared in 
Milwaukee, and, after some preliminary 
experimental work, which he paid for, 
he made a contract with Mr. Benton by 
which Benton’s machines were sold by 





the Mergenthaler company. In a subse- 
quent report to the directors of the com- 
pany the statement was made that “by 
the acquisition of the Benton punch- 
cutting machine we have been enabled 
to overcome a seemingly insurmountable 
obstacle to our success.” 

Commenting upon this use of Ben- 
ton’s invention, Mr. Bullen remarked: 
“Nothing is surer than that without the 
Benton machine, or a similar invention, 
apparently not in any other man’s mind, 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
could not have recovered the cost of its 
long series of experiments before its pat- 
ents had expired—if at all. The same is 
true of the Lanston monotype machine, 
which also had to depend upon Benton’s 
wonderful invention to make it practi- 
cable. Benton had accomplished greater 
things than he had ever imagined.” 

Now that we have referred to the im- 
portance to the industry of one of the 
twenty patents obtained by Mr. Benton, 
eighteen of which relate to the art of 
typemaking, it might be interesting to 
readers to understand how he became as- 
sociated with the typefounding business 
in which he was destined to achieve such 
remarkable success. 

Linn Boyd Benton was born in Little 
Falls, New York, May 13, 1844. His 
father, a lawyer by profession, became 
editor of a newspaper in practice, and 
moved to Milwaukee in 1853, where he 
became the editor and part owner of the 
then Milwaukee Daily News. A former 
partner of the elder Mr. Benton, a J. A. 
Noonan, also moved from the East to 
Milwaukee, where he became a partner 
in a paper mill and established what be- 
came known as the Northwestern Type 
Foundry. Young Benton became famil- 
iar with typesetting by reason of his as- 
sociation with the printers in his father’s 
newspaper office, and later learned the 
trade in a newspaper office at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, in which city his father had 
been made a judge of the circuit court. 
However, young Benton decided to be- 
come a bookkeeper for a leather house. 
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He later went to the Northwestern 
Type Foundry, of Milwaukee, as book- 
keeper. When in 1873 this firm failed, 
Benton, with a partner named Cramer, 
bought the plant. A year later Cramer 
sold his half-interest, and the name was 
changed to Benton, Gove & Company. 
Gove died in 1882 and his interest was 
bought by Benton, who later sold one- 
third interest to R. V. Waldo, and the 
firm name became and remained Ben- 
ton, Waldo & Company until 1892, 
when the business was one of twenty- 
three typefoundries which comprised the 
newly formed American Type Founders 
Company, now so widely known. 

It was only after Mr. Benton became 
part owner of the typefoundry that he 
began the process of learning the busi- 
ness. As a bookkeeper he had trained 
himself to exactness in all his habits of 
thinking and working. As a typefounder 
he thought in terms of measurements 
down to .0001 inch. He applied his ma- 
nia for accuracy to his business of type- 
founding, with the result that unit-width 
type faces were cut by him. 

These types became famous among 
compositors of that time, who applied 
the term “self-spacing” to the Benton 
types. Tests indicated that compositors 
could save 20 per cent of their time with 
the new Benton product. Benton was 
granted a basic patent for making these 
unit-width types. All this development 
was achieved incidentally by Benton 
because of his dominant plan of invent- 
ing a typesetting machine. 

In order to make progress in develop- 
ing the typesetting machine, punches 
must be engraved for each of about three 
thousand characters to be used. Here 
was the big problem for Benton to solve. 
Punch-cutters—artists who could carve 
letters in steel, and had the right sense 
of proportion for the letters—were few 
and unavailable. The cost of making the 
punches, if the punch-cutters had been 
available, would have been prohibitive. 
Benton decided to solve his problem by 
developing a machine to do work which 
human hands had always done before. 
So in 1884 he put his first punch-cutting 
machine into successful operation. His 
second machine was easier to manipu- 
late, and his third machine, patented in 
1885, was the model which revolution- 
ized the typefounding business. 

The use of the machine in his own 
business resulted in his being able to 
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meet the increased demand for the Ben- 
ton “self-spacing” types, which reduced 
composition costs in newspaper offices. 
Just as success was increasing, the deal 
was made with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company for the use of the ma- 
chines in the process of making matrices 
for the new typesetting machine. 

Until the formation of the American 
Type Founders Company, in 1892, the 
Benton engraving machine had not been 
used in any but the Benton, Waldo & 
Company foundry. This foundry was 
removed by the new company from Mil- 
waukee to New York City, and Mr. Ben- 
ton went along with it to serve the new 
firm as a member of the board of direc- 
tors and as chief technical advisor. The 
value of his connection with the new 
organization, and of his inventions, was 
noted in an editorial concerning the for- 
mation of the new company which ap- 
peared in THE INLAND PRINTER soon 
after the completion of the new organ- 
ization. In part the editorial said: “The 
new company has control of elaborate 
modern casting machines which make 
type in large quantities much cheaper 
than it can be turned out by machinery 
now used, and they claim that the prod- 
uct of their machines is superior to the 
ordinary type. They also own the sys- 
tem of punch-cutting by machinery, in- 
vented and patented by L. B. Benton 
of Milwaukee, which not only can fur- 
nish better punches but which largely 
reduces the cost of this most expensive 
element in the production of new faces.” 

In 1903 Mr. Benton became the man- 
ager of the general manufacturing de- 
partment of the consolidated plant of 
the American Type Founders Company, 
at Jersey City, New Jersey. In this new 
position he applied his inventive genius 
to the task of improving most of the ma- 
chinery and processes then used in type 
designing and manufacture. He also im- 
proved his own machine by which the 
punch, and the process of driving the 
punch to form the matrix, were elimi- 
nated. This was accomplished by en- 
graving the matrices upon the Benton 
machine in intaglio. 

Mr. Benton had been in active rela- 
tionship with the American Type Foun- 
ders Company until June 30 of this year, 
at which time he retired. His death two 
weeks thereafter, on July 15, was sud- 
den, only twenty minutes elapsing from 
the time of his being taken ill until he 


passed away. His achievements mark 
him as having been one of the great men 
of the printing industry. 

In a recent autobiographical state- 
ment Mr. Benton said: “In 1890 I and 
my son, Morris, went to Washington to 
assist Lanston, then inventing the mon- 
otype machine, who had bought several 
of my machines, and to instruct his or- 
ganization in the use of them. Since that 
date the monotype matrices have been 
made, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, on my machines or copies of them. 
Though a typefounder, I am fully ap- 
preciative of the great importance of the 
composing machines to the printing in- 
dustry. It is a great satisfaction to me to 
have aided in their efficiency.” 


How Business Men Pay for 
Printing Obsolescence 
By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


To correct the public’s notion that it 
can ever secure something for nothing— 
a fallacy tenaciously clung to despite all 
better judgment—is to perform a public 
service. Scouting this idea in the heads 
of any business executives who may pos- 
sess it, the Western Printing Company, 
Seattle, has issued a broadside dwelling 
upon “Printing Obsolescence” the text 
matter of which reads as follows: 

Many people believe that when they take 
orders to a printer downstairs under a bird 
store they’re going to save money. 

If they only knew the truth, they are not 
only paying a high price figured in results per 
dollar, but also are often paying an excessive 
actual price. Printing costs are all figured on 
the basis of TIME. Printers with out-of-date 
machinery, slow methods, and imperfect or- 
ganization cannot hope—except by cutting the 
quality—to compete with prices in a highly 
efficient, modern high-speed shop. 

You pay no obsolescence costs at the West- 
ern Printing Company. Up-to-date, modern 
machinery, the highly trained printing special- 
ists, and perfect organization “high-ball” your 
erder through the plant in the least possible 
time (consistent with good quality), and con- 
sequently at the lowest possible cost. 

Let us prove it to you on your next order, 
whether it is large or small. 


Thus a matter which apparently still 
persists in being mixed with obscure rea- 
soning is made plain, and the direct ad- 
vantages of modern printing machinery 
and modern methods are strikingly re- 
vealed. Failure properly to advise busi- 
ness executives of the possession of the 
finest mechanical devices for modern 
typography may mean neglect of oppor- 
tunity, and business gained by default 
for obsolete printing machinery. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Practical questions in regard to pressroom problems are welcomed 
for this department. Inquiries will be answered promptly by mail 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed with the inquiry 











Trichlorethylene Is a Safe and 
Effective Solvent for Ink 


We have a few hundred felt caps printed, 
and want to get an ink remover that will take 
away just the ink, so that we can reprint the 
caps. Is such a solvent to be had? 


If it is possible to remove this ink 
without damage to the fabric, trichlo- 
rethylene, a non-inflammable, non-com- 
bustible, and non-explosive solvent, and 
superior to carbon tetrachloride, should 
do it with brisk rubbing. In case you 
fail, send the caps to a dry-cleaning con- 
cern, which will have a special soap to 
use with the solvent mentioned above. 


Ribbon-printing Device Which 
Imitates Typewriter Effect 

Will you furnish us with the address of a 
manufacturer of an inexpensive ribbon-print- 
ing device for printing imitation typewritten 
letters on a platen press ? 

The only device of the sort we know 
of has been off the market for about ten 
years. We are printing this in the hope 
that a similar device may now be lo- 
cated. We are sending you details of a 

“method of imitating typewriting with 
china silk of the same mesh as the type- 
writer ribbon stretched either over the 
form or from one gripper to the other. 
Still another method is to sew the rib- 
bon around the bottom form roller. 


Pressman Failed to Remove Ink 
Which Had Seriously Piled 


The primrose copy marked “A” was printed 
by one of our printers in this city on a cylinder 
press, and you will notice that this plate is the 
only one that did not print properly. After the 
printer had finished the run we brought the 
plate back to our engraving plant, put it on a 
platen press, and printed the copy marked 
“B.” No pains were taken to make the plate 
ready on the platen press, yet you will see that 
our reproduction is better. What caused the 
printer to secure such a poor reproduction ? 


You used a high-grade halftone ink 
on a proof-paper grade of coated stock; 
he used a low-grade ink not at all suited 
to his medium-grade dull-coated book. 


Evidence of filling and piling shows on 
all the plates in his print. The one under 
discussion shows the ink is badly piled. 
Evidently the pressman had neglected 
to wash this plate during the run. 


Ready-mixed Metallic Ink Must 
Be Used When It Is Fresh 


Please advise whether a good ready-mixed 
gold ink is to be obtained. We understand that 
some makers have been successful after con- 
siderable experimental work along this line. 


Good ready-mixed metallic inks may 
be obtained, but you should submit a 
sample of the paper and give the name 
of the press. These inks are to be used 
fresh, as they do not keep well. The por- 
tion remaining unused in the can will 
keep longer if well sealed with several 
layers of gummed tape around the bot- 
tom of the lid when on the can. 


Tricolor Process Printing as 
Done on a Cardboard Cap 


Will you briefly explain how the picture on 
the enclosed cap was made and printed ? 


The line “Patent pending” has refer- 
ence, doubtless, to the method of pro- 
ducing the cap, although this may be 
printed as it is in four colors and died 
out to shape, all in one operation, on 
presses built for such work. The picture 
was produced from three-color process 
plates (electros) while the background 
was a fourth impression in light blue. 


How Metal Decorating Is Done 
With Letterpress Equipment 


Will you give us any information you may 
have concerning the printing of tin from rub- 
ber type on platen and cylinder presses? 


Tin decorating is most satisfactorily 
and economically handled by the offset 
process. However, a considerable vol- 
ume of work is done on sheet metal on 
printing presses from rubber forms. You 
may obtain the rubber forms from en- 
graving concerns having a special de- 
partment for rubber plates. 





Right Makeready for Twin-Tone 
Inks on Dull-coated Stock 


We are sending you a book recently com- 
pleted in our pressroom. You will note that the 
book is not up to standard, and we ask that 
you impartially analyze our trouble. 


Printing books containing numerous 
large halftones on dull-coated paper with 
twin-tone inks requires a very careful 
makeready. Screens of 120 lines are best, 
and full color must be carried. The free 
spread of the halo around the dots is 
partly caused by too rapid drying of the 
ink. The ink dried too rapidly on some 
forms. Experienced pressmen retard the 
drying of the ink by adding petrolatum 
when this appears necessary. While the 
makeready on your well planned book 
would answer for regular halftone ink, it 
is not sufficiently thorough for the exact- 
ing work under discussion. Ink supply 
for the different forms varied consider- 
ably. As a result of these errors of omis- 
sion and commission the twin-tone effect 
is lacking on some pictures and is at its 
best on just a few. With more experience 
your pressman will succeed with such 
work, as signs of skill are indicated. 


Use Light Blast, Suction, and 
Tension for a Flimsy Bond 


Thank you for your reply. We have already 
used this method. Our main trouble is that the 
sheets buckle up when going down the feed- 
board, and they will not register when the sidée 
guide pushes them. The paper is so flimsy it 
doubles up in the handling. 


Use light blast, suction, and tension. 
Be sure that a dull cutter knife has not 
crimped the edges to interfere with sepa- 
ration by the blast. Very slight suction 
will lift and carry the sheet. Use the 
lightest set of tension balls, and at the 
back margin of the sheet. The detector 
strippers may be bent down if necessary, 
and if the sheets buckle on the caliper it 
may be opened. The delivery wings may 
also be used to control the travel of thé 
sheet on this cylinder job press. 
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Small Mill Enables the Printer 
to Mix Colors at His Plant 


Is a small ink mill made suitable, and priced 
reasonably, for use in a plant of medium size 
to avoid the necessity of having colors mixed 
in an outside plant ? 


You will find the ink mixer made by 
(name furnished to other readers on re- 
quest) entirely suited to your require- 
ments. You will not need a mill unless 
you purpose making inks, which is not 
economically done on a small scale. 


Regrinding Is Needed to Obtain 
a Homogeneous Film of Ink 


The enclosed print in cerulean blue shows a 
streaked effect in the solids. Doping the ink 
had little effect, although certain inks cause 
but little trouble. An examination of the roll- 
ers shows streaks of ink in rings that make the 
roller look like a phonograph record. 


Under a glass you may see that the 
ink film of the print is not homogene- 
ous, but contains specks of deeper blue 
scattered in the paler blue film. In this 
condition a regrind is the best correc- 
tive. When you return this ink to the 
inkmaker send a print on this fabric, 
and give name of the press used. 


White Background With Bled 
Edge on a Buff Post Card 


We are experimenting with a white-back- 
ground bleeding edge on a Government post 
card. The enclosed sample will give you some 
idea of what we are striving for. This sample 
was submitted to us by a specialty printing 
company. It is a paint process, and, while it 
achieves the general effect, we are not entirely 
satisfied. Knowing your reputation for solving 
ink problems it occurred to us that you might 
be able and inclined to aid us. Let us know the 
charge for this service, if any. 


We are certainly inclined to help, and 
there is no charge. Unfortunately you 
forgot to enclose the sample. However, 
it is probably produced by one of the 
following methods; if not, write again. 
Try two or three impressions of finest 
cover white, running about a thousand 
impressions an hour, allowing one print 
to set but not get bone dry before sur- 
printing. You are of course aware that 
these cards can be purchased in gangs. 
This renders the bled edge not so diffi- 
cult. A different effect may be obtained 
with rubber plates and water-color inks. 
Still another effect is obtained with the 
steel-die press. In painting you can have 
recourse to the silk-screen process, the 
other process used by manufacturing 
stationers as seen on high-grade mourn- 
ing stationery, and the regular painting 
process used by paint and varnish man- 
ufacturers in your town to paint large 
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sheets, which are afterward cut up into 
little chips to be attached to folders on 
the color-card machine. By some one of 
these methods you will probably get the 
white background desired. 


Regarding the Novelty Known 
as Invisible Printing Ink 


How may we produce the novelty of invisi- 
ble printing? The sample will serve to show 
what we are trying to duplicate [an impres- 
sion-transparent white which heat turns blue]. 
We were informed that a solution of cobalt 
chlorid would print without being visible un- 
til heated, but our experiments have been un- 
successful. We also tried a mixture of lemon 
juice and milk but without success. 


It is rumored that invisible printing 
ink is patented, and also that it may be 
obtained from the American Printing 
Ink Co., Chicago. Advise that you check 
on this before proceeding. If it is not 
patented you had better entrust the ink- 
making to an inkmaker, as the ingredi- 
ents which are used must be carefully 
selected and the proper quantity of each 
used. Inkmaking cannot be economi- 
cally done on a small scale by printers. 
Barium sulphate and barium nitrate con- 
stitute a transparent tint base which is 
colored by heat, and the coloring is in- 
creased and the color varied by using 
various nitrates such as the nitrates of 
potassium, sulphur, antimony, phospho- 
rus, and many other substances. 


This Reader Dampens Backs of 
Checkbooks Before Cutting 

A reader friend, discussing further 
the cutting apart of checkbooks, recom- 
mends dampening the gummed Holland 
binders’ tape with a sponge a minute be- 
fore cutting in order to avoid cracking 
and splitting experienced by a reader. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





It’s a Good Trick if 
You Can Do It! 


EEPING one’s business without doing 
K any advertising would seem like a 
slice of blue heaven to the manufac- 
turer. It would be a good trick if it 
could be done—but when was it ever 
possible? Certainly not now, when all 
your business rivals are hot on the trail 
of every prospect. 

Booklets; catalogs; folders; broad- 
sides; any or all of these are a big help 
toward keeping present accounts and 
bringing in new ones. 











Convincing copy in a publication advertisement by 
The Charles Francis Press, of New York City 
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Roller Trucks Reported as Not 
Now Available From Dealers 

The adjustable roller trucks inquired 
about in the June Pressroom depart- 
ment are not obtainable by the dealers 
at present, they inform us. They recom- 
mend Morgan expansion roller trucks or 
Two-Heights reversible trucks, for sale 
by all equipment dealers. 


Uranium in White Ink Glows on 
a Black or a Dark Ground 

Regarding a phosphorescent glow in 
printing ink, a reader writes that ura- 
nium salts in cover white ink yield such 
a glow on a black or other dark ground, 
and that the source of this information 
will be furnished on request. 


Die-cutting Paper With Fire Is 
Perhaps a Patented Process 


We read the article on page 77 of THE In- 
LAND PRINTER for June, concerning die-cutting 
with fire. We were somewhat skeptical about 
the chemicals suggested for use, namely, ba- 
rium sulphate and barium nitrate, and gave 
it a trial. Much to our disappointment it didn’t 
work. If you can give us further information 
it will be greatly appreciated. 


When this novelty appeared it bore 
the customary “Patent applied for” no- 
tice, so we can only discuss the subject 
and advise you to get the facts about 
the patent. Barium sulphate (blanc fixe) 
is a regular tint base which burns eas- 
ily, but other substances are utilized in 
making an ink which freely burns after 
it is printed. Like other inks this spe- 
cialty is best entrusted to an inkmaker. 
Some of the substances that have been 
used with barium sulphate in this type 
of ink are sulphur, paraffin, various ni- 
trates (nitrate of potassium, for exam- 
ple), lycopodium, phosphorus, etc. As 
some of these substances increase the 
fire hazard and injure the composition 
rollers and the metal parts of the inking 
apparatus, these inflammable inks have 
never gained any amount of popularity 
with printers in the past. 


Information Regarding Process 
of Strip-Carbon Printing 


How is strip carbonizing placed on a ledger 
sheet ? Will appreciate your advice. 


There are concerns that specialize in 
carbonizing. You may get a suitable car- 
bonizing ink and print the strips. If 
there is other printing to go on the 
ledger sheets, this printing and the rul- 
ing should be completed before the car- 
bonizing printing is done. 
























Estimating Information the Printer 


or Estimator Can Use Profitably 


oo is one item we often 
notice is omitted from estimates. But it 
should not be left off. Cutting is the one 
operation most likely to be overlooked, 
probably because the man whose work 
it is to cut the stock in the medium and 
smaller plants may be a pressman or a 
feeder, or do any one of a number of 
things besides cut stock. 

Supposing the hour cost of a cutting 
machine were $2.50 an hour and the 
work to be cut would take 6 minutes, or 
just a unit, to do the work. That would 
amount to $0.25—-a very small item, we 
grant, but an item which ought to be 
charged for just the same. Simple jobs 
of cutting are as a rule easy to estimate. 
It is the work that is difficult to cut that 
costs a lot of money for the printer. But, 
regardless of the work to be cut, a charge 
should be made in every instance. 

In case you do not have any records 
to use as a guide, some figures are shown 
here that may help you. 


Single Sizes of Bond, Linen, Ledger, 
and Writing Papers 
For One or Two Cuts 


PSB ON ARS 5.65.4 c as ria Saeleteds $0.30 
2 to 5 reams, inclusive, per ream or frac- 

WIGIY Of Gb ROR coeds oy cnoe caecenes 25 
6 to 25 reams, inclusive, per ream or frac- 

CONN ON Ay TORNs a icc vision ones esta .20 


a ream 
More than two cuts and larger than 4 by 

6 or 24 square inches, a ream additional .10 
Cutting 4 by 6 or smaller than 24 square 

inches, or down to 2 by 3 or 6 square 

inches, a ream or fraction of a ream, 

Per reat AdGILIONAL. ; « .<6.6<eccsuve ee .25 
For banding or sealing in packages of less 

than 500 an extra charge will be made. 
Double these prices given above for cut- 

ting double sizes. 


Single Sizes of Single-thick Covers 
For One or Two Cuts 
Per ream or fraction of a ream........ $0.50 
More than two cuts, or larger than 4 by 6 
or 24 square inches, per ream additional .25 
Cutting 4 by 6, or smaller than 24 square 
inches, proportionately higher. 
Double the prices given above for cutting 
double sizes. 





By JACK TARRANT 


This is the eighth of a series of articles on reliable 


estimating. Figures are taken from production records 


of thousands of orders. Be sure to follow this series! 


Single Sizes of Bristol, Double-thick 
Cover and Light-weight Cardboard 


For One or Two Cuts 
Per 100 sheets or fraction of 100 sheets up 
(0: OOO sieetae 5 cigs okies ctewnndwns Qe 
For cutting 1,000 sheets and over, per 100 
SHEQUM 2s hoe sue take ewemnee cates 30 
For cutting 100 sheets and up to 1,000 
sheets, more than two cuts, and larger 
than 4 by 6, or 24 square inches, per 
100: sheets: additional. «.........6.600% .20 
For cutting 1,000 sheets and over, more 
than two cuts and larger than 4 by 6, 
or 24 square inches, per 100 sheets addi- 
tional 
Double the prices given above for cutting 
double sizes. 


Heavy Cardboard: 6-Ply Blanks, Mount- 
ing Board, Railroad, Tough Check, 
Show Card, Etc., and Heavier 


For One or Two Cuts 
Per 100 sheets, or fraction of 100 sheets, 
Up tO FOO SGC Ss on ce cdiceccwewess $0.50 
For cutting 1,000 sheets and over, per 100 
sheets 
For cutting 100 sheets and up to 1,000 
sheets, more than two cuts and larger 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





The Mailed Fist 


r costs dimes to dollars to deliver a 
selling talk in person. It costs just a 
few cents if a printed piece is used. 

The salesman may be persuasive— 
even forceful. But we know some plan- 
ners of direct-mail advertising (and we 
have a couple in our own organization), 
who can put more fire into a booklet or 
a folder than most individuals can into 
a personal selling talk. 

When you want to use the mailed 
fist, let us know. 











Effective copy in a publication advertisement used 
by The Charles Francis Press, of New York City 





than 4 by 6, or 24 square inches, per 

100 sheets additional............... $0.30 
For cutting 1,000 sheets and over, more 

than two cuts and larger than 4 by 6, 

or 24 square inches, per 100 sheets ad- 

CUM oc ccercedeccedccedesseedas 25 
Double the prices given above for cutting 

double sizes. 


Book and Print, all Weights, and Manila 
Lighter Than 24 by 36, 80-Pound Basis 


Cutting all sizes up to and including 32 by 44 
book paper and 30 by 40 manila and kraft: 
For One or Two Cuts 
DivGah G8 Me vec ois See caccccccese ane $0.50 
2 to 9 reams, inclusive, per ream or frac- 
tion 
10 reams or over, per ream or fraction... .35 
More than two cuts, and not smaller than 
6 by 9, or 54 square inches, per ream 
GIRONA cov cocwxe cece canteceds 25 
Cutting sizes larger than 32 by 44 book pape 
and 30 by 40 manila and kraft: 
For One or Two Cuts 
Wi TGR oe ob caw e tn sensnc tena $0.70 
2 to 9 reams, inclusive, per ream or frac- 
tion 
10 reams or over, per ream or fraction.. .50 
More than two cuts, and not smaller than 
6 by 9, or 54 square inches, per ream 
HOMMMINGD foe ec pace Hotes cccccaxee 40 
Cutting smaller than 6 by 9, or 54 square 
inches, proportionately higher: 
For trimming or squaring only, for one 
or two sides, per ream or fraction.... .50 
For trimming and squaring only, for 
three or four sides, per ream or frac- 
UN OFS SONI ba ces cc cederececcecs 75 


Strawboard and Pulpboard, Nos. 35 

and Thinner 

For One or Two Cuts 

Per bundle or fraction of a bundle...... $0.50 

For three or four cuts, per bundle addi- 
CHONG s oo ccdene Cac dccccedacecscees 25 

More than four cuts, $0.10 per cut additional. 

Cutting ten bundles or more: 

For One or Two Cuts 

Per bundle or fraction of a bundle...... $0.35 

For three or four cuts, per bundle addi- 

tional 


ee 











For anything over four cuts, not less than 
$0.50 a bundle and as much more as small- 
ness of size demands. 


Blotting and Document Manila and All 
Manila, Including 24 by 36, 80-Pound 


Basis, and Heavier 


For One or Two Cuts 
BD SORTS OE NESS ooo soon seeds oes SOP 
Per ream or fraction of a ream over 100 
sheets 
More than two cuts and larger than 4 by 
6, per 100 sheets or less.............. 50 
More than two cuts and larger than 4 by 
6, per ream or fraction of a ream, over 


RD SOONG. sioisos do. nisGuseses uo susauts 1.00 
Cutting 4 by 6, and not smaller than a 

117 card: Per 1,000 
EUR OL UC i's tet eee eae mma $0.35 
UCC a. | |. (a ee eae eres 25 
AY CCC Le LOC es .20 
BOD RE OVER. oo.ossacccdowenecneses 15 
Unsealed, 4 by 6, and not smaller than a 

117 card: 
COCR SO. LUE CC ¢ i se ae 43 
CE A ee 10 


Charging for Standing Type 

Charging for standing type is another item 
that is overloaded in a good many plants, and 
is always a subject for dispute between the 
printer and his customer. It is very easy for 
the customer to say, “Hold this form, as later 
I may want some additional copies.” The re- 
sult is that when the order is printed the type 
is unlocked, tied up, and stored away on a 
galley. Later on perhaps some characters are 
pulled from this form, and, as is very often the 
case, the form collects a lot of dust and is 
eventually picked to pieces. The customer no 
doubt has long since made up his mind that he 
would not need any additional copies, but has 
not taken the time to notify the printer. 

There are actually some direct costs enter- 
ing into standing type. Therefore we are show- 
ing some figures which may be of some help to 
you in arriving at a charge to put on this item. 

We feel that it would be more satisfactory 
to the printer and also to his customers if, at 
the time a customer orders the type held, the 
printer were to inform him that this charge 
would amount to a certain sum and include it 
with the bill that he renders for that particu- 
lar piece of printing. 


Cost of Storage on Standing Type 

The value of standing type is in the cost of 
metal tied up and the storage, and, as this fig- 
ure varies considerably when figured down to 
the square inch, the cost for the three different 
kinds of metal will be given. 

The figures shown in the table below include 
labor; overhead; interest on metal; rent; in- 
terest on equipment, and depreciation. 

As foundry type weighs more per square 
inch than either linotype or monotype, it is 
necessary to get the cost of each worked down 
to the square-inch and pound bases. 

Therefore the storage cost on the different 
kinds of metal would be as follows: , 


PER YEAR 


Per Sq. In. | Per Pound 
Foundry type 2.6cents | 10cents : 
Linotype 7 1 cent 4 cents 7 
Monotype ~— leent | 6cents — 





Can You Estimate This Accurately? 


HE ESTIMATE for this month is a 

four-page letter-size folder, 84 by 
11 inches in size, or 11 by 17 when open. 
This folder is all printed in black ink. 
The first and fourth pages have 30 lines 
of type each. The center spread has a 
large halftone, measuring 534 inches 
wide by 834 inches deep, on the right- 
hand side of the spread, and there are 46 
lines of type. This is to be folded to fit a 


No. 10 envelope. The work is all hand 
set. The order specifies 10,000. Follow 
the specifications as stated below, and 
use hour rates shown on this page for 
the different operations. 

In the interest of the widest variety 
of work being covered and the maximum 
benefit derived through this department 
readers are invited to submit problems 
which they consider of unusual interest. 




























































































oa Printing Estimate Specification 
\cxtteo Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
Sal |) 
Name 
_of Customer | _ INLAND PRINTER Buyer 
ee 205 W. WACKER DRIVE Tel. No. 
Quantity and | _ 10M - 4 pp. CIRCULARS - 
Description 
Si INSIDE (BLEEDS) COVER (BLEEDS) END SHEET Tip ENVELOPE 
ee 8-1/2x 11 x x x x 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
BLAOK 
Color of Ink = : ra ee ENVELOPE 
Inside 70 LB. ENAMEL @ 12¢ POUND Ssiniininigetad 
Paper Stock usover 
_End Sheet (Single or Double) 
Envelope Tip 
Bpminnice Size Type Page 7 x 10 Handset ba ee ba Linotype ed 
PAGE 1 & 4 HAVE 30 LINES EACH ~- INSIDE SPREAD 46 LINES 
Electrotypes a PB. uM 4 
FOLDERS | No. of Folds and How Folded 
cincutas |THREE FOLDS T0 FIT NO. 10 ENVELOPE 
«a Stitch { Saddle 
Gather hateadanad 1" Cloth Strip 
a Insert Silk Sew Tip 
Binding oe Round Hole 
te 
re e| Prise a Die Cut Numbe: 
Punch Seal Pads 
Stamps or Permit Rd. Corner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engraving We Make Close Register Sq. H. T Vignetted 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 























RIAN COMPOSITION: << 6.560546 oes $3.75 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 
Monotype keyboard .............. 241 
SSASIREs Suction mae aneeaiee eae 2.65 
Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15....... 2.07 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18....... 237 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 17 by 22........... 2.76 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 





Costs to Be Used When You Figure Your Estimate 


Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 


Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 
AWO=COMOL PINCRS: 6i6:5.5:6.0)055.5.0 26's > se 6.50 
Gultingsmaehines: (6 62..<c p61 ci s-< ctor 2.61 
Bindery C (small machines)........ 1.82 
Bindery D (girls’ handwork)........ 1.13 
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June Problem’s Solution; 
Comments on Replies 


HE PROBLEM presented in the June 
‘Tees was not a very difficult one, al- 
though it was easy to make a mistake 
on the paper stock. Wherever there is a 
work-and-turn form there is always the 
danger of figuring double the amount of 
paper stock, and that is what happened 
on some of the replies received for this 
problem. Following are the detailed es- 
timate and comment. 


Paper 
1,300 sheets 17 by 22, 20-pound, white, 
52 pounds at $0:22~.. < . secsscec+ + PhhAe 


1,300 sheets 17 by 22, 16-pound, pink, 


4? pounds: at: $0.2394 6.5 é05.000i0 9.87 
10 per cent for handling........ 243 
Composition 
Hand composition: 5.2 hours, at $3.75 19.50 
Lockup 
Class 3, front and back: .8 hour, at 
PHS isrickes. si cy 0) Wad Actor Ook- Siar sneak oes oe 3.00 
Makeready 
1 form, 11 by 17: .7 hour, at $2.76... 1.93 
Running 
10,000 impressions: 4.2 hours, at $2.76 11.60 
1 change: 3 hour,:at $2:76........<3 82 
Ink 
‘Gupond, at: GUO s+ os.cewchedaess 60 
Hand Bindery 
Interleaving: 2.9 hours, at $1.13..... 3.28 
Cutting: 6 reams, at $0.30.......... 1.80 





TORRE COSE » 26.500 /.0006 + sGO5.07 


EvuGENE J. Vacco, Jersey City —You did a 
very good piece of work in estimating the com- 
position, as you will notice by the cost figures 
shown above. You did not, however, include 
any time for changing from the original to the 
duplicate, and if you will check your figures 
with the ones shown above you will see that 
you have figured just double the amount of 
paper stock. Your interleaving time is too high 
because this work could be interleaved two up, 
and I do not find an item on your estimate for 
cutting. This should be included. 

AtrreD F. Asten, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina.—The time you allow for composition is 
too low, and I notice that you have charged 
the press change at the hand composition hour 
cost of $3.75 an hour. This should be charged 
under press running at $2.76 an hour, because 
after this work gets on the press it’s the press 
time we are interested in and not the man 
time, so changes of this sort are always charged 
on the basis of the time the press is standing 
waiting for this change. The notation that you 
make on the bottom of your estimate in re- 
gard to interleaving is correct, and this work 
should be interleaved two up—otherwise your 
estimate is very well done. 

Henry G. WENK, South Bend, Indiana — 
Your estimate is very well done, with one ex- 
ception—your composition is too low. Of 
course we realize that it is rather difficult to 
figure composition closely from specifications, 
and no doubt if you had had a layout in front 
of you your figure for composition would 
have been much closer than it is. However, 
taking everything into consideration it is very 
well done in all essential points. 





Rye t' 


A Historical Review of the 
Craftsmanship Movement 
By GEORGE A. FABER 


Past President of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen 


Cy DECEASED friend, Melvin O. Me- 
naige, the creator of the Craftsman- 
ship idea, let his inspiration sprout forth 
by calling a meeting of foremen and su- 
perintendents at the Broadway Central 
Hotel in New York City on September 
2, 1909. At this meeting the thought of 
a Craftsmen club was heartily endorsed, 
an organization quickly perfected, and 
the name “New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen” was adopted. This 
was the beginning of the big Craftsman 
movement in this country, and the New 
York club has the distinction of being 
the Mother Club of our association. 

During the ten following years seven 
additional clubs of Craftsmen were or- 
ganized, in Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, and Washington. These clubs 
were widely separated and lacked the 
facilities for getting together which we 
can enjoy today. Nevertheless, the “get 
together” spirit permeated each of the 
clubs, and it was soon a common idea 
among them that some day an associa- 
tion would be formed which would bind 
the local clubs together. 

It was only natural that the leaders of 
these clubs assembled at a convention 
at the New Bingham Hotel at Philadel- 
phia on September 13 and 14, 1919, just 








ten years after the initial club was or- 
ganized, and organized the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men. I am of the opinion that willing- 
ness to share our knowledge with one 
another was the guiding motive of the 
Craftsmen, in forming what is now our 
international association. 

The association’s official emblem is 
an exact reproduction of the first print- 
er’s mark ever used in a printed book. 
Fust and Schoeffer printed it in a psalter 
in 1457—the first book with a printed 
date. This emblem, as used by Fust and 
Schoeffer, is always pendant. It is the 
official design accepted by the interna- 
tional association, with the additional 
heavy and light line as a border. 

The emblem portrays the combined 
coats of arms of Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer. Among Gutenberg’s workmen 
in 1455 was a young man named Peter 
Schoeffer, who had copied books at the 
University of Paris. When Fust fore- 
closed his mortgage on the Gutenberg 
printing plant Schoeffer assumed charge. 
Later he married Fust’s daughter and 
became a partner in the business. There- 
fore, the individual coats of arms are 
combined in our emblem. 

The device on the right-hand shield is 
that of Schoeffer and that on the left side 
is Fust’s. It is assumed that the Greek 
letters had a secret meaning known to 
some people of that period. The stars, 
we believe, denote seniority and the two 
shields hung on a branch, probably de- 
note alliance, alluding to the intermar- 
riage of the Fust and Schoeffer families. 

It was thought by some of the early 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen that 
our organization should have a slogan. 
If my memory serves me correctly, a 
slogan contest was held among the clubs 
of the international association. After 
all of the slogans had been submitted, 
none of which proved acceptable as sent 
in, the words of several slogans were 
taken, and “Share Your Knowledge” 
was chosen as our slogan. 

No organization has a slogan which 
means more than the one adopted by our 
international association. This is more 
than a slogan; it is a real inspiration, 
leading to modern education and indus- 
trial progress. It is a tangible motto for 
everyday use, and if practiced will bene- 
fit not only the printing craft but the 
entire world in general. 
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Effective General Lighting Needed 


by Every Modern Printing Plant 


» By W.N. P. REED 


—_— of light as a tool 
for industry, rather than as a natural 
phenomenon, is essential to its efficient 
and scientific application. A solution of 
the problem of critically efficient pur- 
poses of light—or even a partial solving 
of it—will also operate to solve, in some 
degree at least, many hidden losses in 
the present uses of time and motion. 

A widely accepted belief among exec- 
utives whose knowledge of the matter is 
superficially theoretical is that natural 
daylight, reflected daylight, or cloud- 
light is the best source of illumination 
possible for all work. But the assump- 
tion is unscientific. Light, to be an effi- 
cient tool, must be adequate in volume, 
be localized, and without variations. It 
must be “steady.” Daylight varies with 
every passing moment, and it is inade- 
quate, therefore, as illumination for any 
work requiring sustained visual acuity 


With fall approaching, this lighting article is timely as 


well as authoritative. Next month Mr. Reed discusses 


special-purpose lighting. Better read both the articles! 


and critical eye-service. Do not depend 
on it therefore except for auxiliary gen- 
eral lighting purposes. 

Concerning general illumination, that 
which is applicable to the general office, 
or to the reception or waiting room, nat- 
urally invites preliminary consideration ; 
and here, at the very beginning of our 
study of the problem, the neglected or 
ignored element of psychology demands 
close, critical attention. 

Harsh, glaring lighting is irritating. 
So is too much indirect or reflected light. 
It interferes with normal metabolism. It 


is oppressive. It is uncomfortable. It is 
loud. It hurts. Unconsciously and sub- 
consciously it creates and builds up a 
protective mechanism which we know as 
“sales resistance’’—an antagonism. 
Conversely, a system of clear lighting 
which is unobtrusive, subdued, but am- 
ply sufficient for general illumination— 
quiet and friendly—produces a sense of 
welcome, comfort, and ease. Tradition- 
ally and historically printing is a “‘clois- 
tered” profession, as all will realize who 
consider its origins, its natural evolution 
from early hand-lettering of books. A 








MEI 





The reception room at the new offices and plant of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York City. The overhead lighting is sufficient, but avoids any sug- 
gestion of glare or other eye discomfort. Table lamps provide the more intense illumination for those visitors who may wish to read while they are waiting 
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cloistered lighting effect, combined with 
dignified, appropriate complementary 
treatment as to material furnishings, 
equipment, and general “atmosphere,” 
will sell the printer or the establish- 
ment to the visitor, old or new. 

So clear-cut are the distinctions be- 
tween general and specific illumination 
requirements, and so divergent the psy- 
chological aspects demanding attention, 
that to dismiss the problem of general 
lighting, in so far as the printer is con- 
cerned, with the treatment of the outer 
office or reception room is essential to a 
critical discrimination respecting the re- 
quirements of other departments. Even 
in the office or reception room, whether 
the latter be a railed-off space separat- 
ing the shop departments from the semi- 
public domain or a specially designed 
room for the accommodation of visitors 
and patrons, a few tables are required, 
and here special auxiliary lights are in- 
dispensable to comfort and to the con- 
duct of an orderly and effective business 
and outside-office routine. 

The problem of general lighting in the 
printshop may therefore be reduced to 
the formula that only in the outside of- 
fice or reception room is a general light- 
ing effect sufficient, and even there, as 
is explained in the foregoing, additional 
equipment is desirable. 

In accounting and production depart- 
ments, in the composing room and the 
proofroom, over the keyboards of ma- 
chines, in the casting room, on makeup 
tables and frames, over the tables and 
benches of the foundry, in photoengrav- 
ing department and drafting room, and 
in pressrooms, binderies, and mailing 
rooms, both a general “light the room” 
and an auxiliary “light the work” illumi- 
nation is essential to the production of 
the best results. Solid phalanxes of bulbs 
of high wattage, plastered closely on the 
ceiling, are a torment and vexation, and 
without any shadow of excuse, to those 
whose specialized tasks require as keen 
an acuity—as fine a development of 
vision ability—as is demanded, for effi- 
cient work, of the diamond cutter, the 
watchmaker, or the dentist. 

Blazing sunlight, reflected sunlight, 
cloudlight, and the high-power general 
ceiling or other lights are markedly de- 
ficient as tools to aid and facilitate the 
performance of such work as operating 
machine keyboards, reading proof, keep- 
ing accounts, or even handling makeup 


and stonework operations. Furthermore, 
any system of lighting that permits va- 
riation of intensity, or in the amount of 
light provided for routine work, is ineffi- 
cient and physically harmful to all made 
subject to such conditions. Even in the 
pressroom, auxiliary as well as general 
lighting is indispensable to comfort and 
consequently to efficiency. And here is a 





far as existing knowledge and literature 
may serve as trustworthy criteria, these 
will be set down in the article on special 
lighting, to appear in the September is- 
sue of this publication. 

The results of research and investiga- 
tion by those charged with the responsi- 
bilities of management, expense control, 
and technical administration are espe- 





View of the general lighting system in the composing room of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s new plant. 
The general system is supplemented by very closely spaced individual units that avoid shadows 


good place to emphasize the fact that 
a sustained efficiency is never attained 
without comfort to the workers. 

Furthermore, a greater attention to 
special and localized illumination, and 
a reduction of general lighting to a criti- 
cally sufficient but not wasteful degree, 
connotes not alone greater satisfaction 
and comfort on the part of the workers 
concerned. In addition thereto it may ef- 
fect savings in lighting expense that will 
represent the use of less red ink in the 
accounting and the production depart- 
ments, and more and better color, per- 
haps, in the pressroom. 

Study of the psychology of light ap- 
plications in industry, in so far as data 
available reflect conditions, is appar- 
ently a matter for the future. The exist- 
ing record contains little of practicable 
help or value. The principles that gov- 
ern, however, are recognized by all well 
informed and experienced executives. 
Their applications must be worked out, 
codified, and applied. Critically efficient 
methods may, however, even today be 
tested out, and, when proved good by 
practice, be adopted with confidence. So 


cially valuable. In fact, only upon such 
data may practice that will assure satis- 
factory and economically profitable op- 
eration be predicated. 

Inquiry concerning shop conditions, 
individual satisfaction and contentment, 
and environments promotive of physical 
comfort and technical efficiency, should, 
however, invariably be conducted with 
the object of finding out the truth. Often 
their purpose is merely the confirmation 
of preconceived conclusions, or even of 
opinions that have no basis except a par- 
simonious objection to the expenditure 
of money, however necessary and ulti- 
mately profitable the investment may be. 

Printing-office and publishing execu- 
tives should make forthwith a critical 
examination of their general and special 
lighting equipment, with the following 
important facts in mind: 

Too much general illumination di- 
verts attention and effort from the spe- 
cific departmental or individual work. 
It also invites waste of time, for no light 
is focused on work waiting to be done. 
Its costs are excessive and its replace- 
ment and attendance charges are high. 
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In many and perhaps the majority of es- 
tablishments (no one may say with cer- 
tainty, as conditions change with every 
passing day) general illumination ex- 
pense may be cut 50 per cent if inexpen- 
sive and adequate auxiliary lights are 
provided for individual tasks. 

While at the same time saving money, 
installation of “light the work” appa- 
ratus tends to increase the general vol- 
ume of the nation’s business. Financial 
institutions which are intelligently man- 
aged will extend credit to all printers 
legitimately entitled to it if the funds 
are to be used to promote efficiency, ef- 
fect economies, and increase earnings. 


Epiror’s Note.—In the concluding article, 
appearing in the September number, the writer 
will, discuss the installations required for the 
particular lighting needs of composing room, 
proofroom, pressroom, bindery, and other de- 
partments of the printing plant, and will show 
illustrations of lighting installations used in 
widely known plants throughout the country. 
The article will be full of practical information 
you especially need at this time, with fall days 
close at hand and artificial lighting a timely 
question to be dealt with at once. Don’t missit ! 


Post Card to Those Named 
in Weekly Assists Sales 


By G. HARRIS DANZBERGER 


Since names are a big factor in selling 
newspapers, one of the axioms of every 
modern newspaper office is to get names. 
How to capitalize on these names as a 
circulation idea is well illustrated by a 
plan in use on the Hartsdale (N. Y.) 
Herald. The scheme has proved effec- 
tive in building up newsstand sales for 
this weekly, and indirectly in securing 
subscriptions and gaining good will. 

As final proofs are read, the names of 
all persons appearing in the current is- 
sue are addressed on post cards, the re- 
verse of which contains this message: 
“Something of personal interest to you 
is in the current issue of the Hartsdale 
Herald. Now on sale at (list of news- 
stands).” The post cards are mailed at 
the same time the paper is distributed to 
newsdealers each week. 

Not only has the method been useful 
in speeding up sales; it has also pro- 
vided a means of informing those who 
might otherwise overlook a particular 
issue, of something of personal interest 
to them. This thrill of seeing one’s name 
in print on one occasion resulted in the 
sale of twenty extra papers to an indi- 
vidual, doubtless to be sent to his fond 
relatives and friends. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


August, 1932 


Subject: Nation’s Business, June and July 


103 Advertisements (all sizes) 


Type Faces Employed 
BODONT oi siieo hs ee ae aa os 29 
Regular (M*), 15; Bold (M), 5; 

Book (T**), 9 


SARARDOND EE) oaceccecsises sew ae 20 
Old Style, 7; Bold, 13 

CABGONIT 4). cisaqssawtaeducueenwen 18 
Old Style, 15; Bold, 3 

LUGE U0. er Cc) [ee ee 11 

CEGIBDER (4) cciseseas «aaasctaaisiseee 6 
Old Style, 2; Bold, 4 

ISRODW SOLE No siden oe ee 4 

Ce C\, h  e  e e ne 4 
Regular, 2; Light, 2 

CEentORY ROMAN (1) o:..0056086 650 3 
Old Style, 2; Expanded, 1 

BOORMAN ICED siccsiasceendaeiineemas 2 

FRANKLIN GOTHIC (M)............ 1 

GIRDER MOI © ciscscarsiacecaneeeur 1 

Renneeiey (8) .is2ocGlwsaavwanes 1 

Dingponte Wl), sch sc cc kee ares 1 

SPC CE tp ot, (0), Gy ae eee ee a aes eee en 1 
*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional 

Ads set in traditional types......... 63 

Ads set in modernistic types........ 39 


One advertisement is not included in 
the above-given tabulation for the rea- 
son that it is hand-lettered. Affecting the 
score, of course, is the fact that the dis- 
play of fourteen of the advertisements 
credited above to traditional types ap- 
peared in faces of modernistic character. 


Weight of Type 


Aids setein Old =tACe ¢ 4. c.0. 5:5 secetese soso 60 
Adsiset in Teht=face... «oii. os seceiereses 40 
Ads set in medium-face............ 2 


Speaking. a 


men. * 


COVERAGE.... 


Cay, 7 
cov nSto i 


Herald ARES Sribune ©. 


: 





Style of Layout 


GGNMEREONEL: Gio ores Sein nee eines 83 
Moderately modernistic............ 12 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 8 
Illustrations 
CORVERLIONAL ss s55.ci co sssiee tins sie 67 
Moderately modernistic............ 14 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 6 


(No illustrations were used in sixteen 
of the advertisements. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Gonventional .iin%. 2 a0 ccicsiea ss 48 
Moderately modernistic............ 48 
Pronouncedly modernistic.......... 7 


Bodoni, a favorite with advertisers in 
Nation’s Business, continues to lead. In 
the May Scoreboard it was shown as be- 
ing used in 26% per cent of the advertise- 
ments in the April issue of the magazine ; 
here we find the style employed for 28 
per cent of those in the June and July is- 
sues. At the same time Garamond in- 
creased in use from 16 per cent to 19 per 
cent while all sans-serif faces together 
dropped from 23 to 17 per cent. 

In the May issue 28 advertisements 
were indicated as being set in modern- 
style types. Adding to this the six in 
which faces considered of modern char- 
acter were used as display over body set 
in traditional types 56 per cent of the ad- 
vertisements are found to be of modern 
character. By the same process 51 per 
cent of those here analyzed are found to 
fall in that general classification. 


Look ahead to the time when 
the speedometer will read 50,000 miles 


Pr 





CHEVROLET 


SIX.CYLINDER PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 





What Scorekeeper considers respectively the best traditional and modern-style page advertise- 
ments in the two issues of Nation’s Business here examined are shown above. It is understood, 
of course, that physical features only —type, composition, and layout — are contemplated. The 
Herald-Tribune display was chosen in preference to one of Mimeograph, which received the 
traditional award in May, because of its decided clarity and distinctive, interesting illustration 
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WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desirous of receiving criticism of their papers or mention 
of their rate cards, subscription plans, etc., should write Mr. Caswell 


in care of this publication. Newspapers cannot be criticized by mail 














Six Prizewinning Newspapers 
Named at N. E. A. Sessions 

The Greenwich (Conn.) Press, pub- 
lished by Howard W. Palmer, won first 
place for greatest community service in 
the newspaper-prize awards made at the 
California sessions of the N. E. A. on 
July 19. Mr. Palmer, modest and effi- 
cient proprietor of that splendid paper, 
has thus taken one or two of the several 
prizes offered by the N. E. A. at every 
one of the recent conventions. 

Iowa scored again in the best-weekly- 
newspaper contest, for the award in that 
department was received by the Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune, of which W. C. Jar- 
nagin is publisher. The best-editorial- 
page award was won by the Washington 
(N. J.) Star, H. M. Peterson, publisher. 

The Ladysmith (Wis.) News, Mark 
R. Bell, publisher, was winner of two 
prizes in this year’s contests—the news- 
paper-production award and the best- 
front-page prize. The McComb ( Miss. ) 
Enterprise was winner of the award for 
advertising promotion. 

Noting the winners, we find that most 
of these publishers have in former years 
received awards in other departments 
than that in which they were voted su- 
perior in this year’s contests. Which all 
goes to show that it is usually the good 
all-around newspaper that tops the list. 

Keen competition for the best-edito- 
rial-page, the best-front-page, and the 
best-weekly-newspaper awards gives the 
judges in those departments a serious 
duty, if they discharge it properly. With 
from twenty to seventy newspapers sub- 
mitted for their judgment, and each one 
generally of the highest standard and 
merit, there may be a very slight advan- 
tage of one over the other, and usually 
the advantage of appeal to the personal 
preferences of the particular judges who 
happen to be serving at the time. 


It is no suggestion of criticism or dis- 
count of merit that other papers do not 
win. Rather it is the mistake of picking 
certain issues as examples of the prod- 
uct. Other issues might have had “It” 
to even greater extent, according to the 
ideas and prejudices of certain judges. 
For this reason we believe in the policy 
of Mr. Palmer, of Connecticut, who 
watches closely the details of every issue 
put out, makes his selections carefully 
for the N. E. A. contests, and files some 
exhibits every year. He tried for several 
years before he finally landed a prize, 
and that year he carried off two trophies 
in different departments. 


Oregon Association and N.E. A. 
Delegates Meet in Portland 

Editorial-association activities were at 
their apex in Portland, Oregon, July 14, 
15, and 16, when the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Oregon State Edito- 
rial Association convened there with a 
program which included a number of 
the bright stars of newspaperdom repre- 
sented in the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. These leaders, gathering from 
California and other points just ahead 
of the N. E. A. touring party, gave zest 
to the program on the second day, and 
then on the third the special trains of 
the N. E. A. arrived in Portland at noon. 

Portland as usual had made complete 
arrangements for these editorial visitors 
from the east and different parts of the 
land. Receptions, luncheons, and sight- 
seeing kept them going till their train 
left for San Francisco in the late eve- 
ning. And as this is written the N. E. A. 
party is gathered in San Francisco for 
the formal convention sessions. Later on 
they are to meet again in Los Angeles, 
there to imbibe the famous California 
spirit and see the Olympics. A gay life, 
and a busy one, while it lasts! 


New Postal Rates Will Gather 
Little Additional Revenue 

In the new postal-rates scheme news- 
papers and periodicals are given a tax- 
boost that seems to say, ““You are the 
most prosperous of businesses; you can 
pay more.” And on that excuse the Gov- 
ernment will drive them to find private 
means of distribution, toward neglect 
and deterioration of the postal service. 

The time is past when the newspapers 
are entirely dependent on Government 
agencies for carrying their issues to sub- 
scribers. The sixty-mile-an-hour mail 
trains that were the marvel of the last 
generation are not so hot now. We have 
numerous makes of ordinary automo- 
biles that can match speed with the best 
trains, and in carrying newspapers can 
stop and start independent of any other 
interests or patrons—something that the 
railroads cannot do. Already the large 
dailies have complete distribution of pa- 
pers in their states by trucks. 

Fortunately for most smaller papers 
their circulation is also largely within 
the 150-mile zones, carrying the lowest 
rate for distribution. Magazines and na- 
tional publications are not so fortunate 
in meeting the new rates, but they have 
long been preparing for this situation by 
producing their publications in advance 
of the dating, using fast freights to carry 
their heavy packages to important dis- 
tribution points. Therefore the mails are 
not to gain much revenue from the big 
class of publications. 

Statesmen at Washington advocate 
legislation without knowing all the facts 
connected with their propositions, and 
it may be assumed that the recent ad- 
vance of postal rates will prove to be 
just another blunder, calculated to de- 
prive men of jobs rather than creating 
any additional revenues for the suffer- 
ing Post Office Department. 
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Radio Rather Overdid Itself in 
Covering of Conventions 

We think it may be said that radio 
rather oversold itself in connection with 
the national Republican and Democratic 
conventions. To understand and to an- 
alyze the final results of those conven- 
tions newspapers were the last resort. 

There is no doubt that the radio peo- 
ple were well organized to handle every 
detail and emphasize all the thrills of 
the conventions. It was almost like at- 
tending those conventions to hear the 
broadcasts—provided one had the time 
and the endurance to stick around the 
radio and miss nothing. But by the time 
the last convention adjourned and the 
days and nights of constant talk were 
ended, listeners were quite generally sur- 
feited with the etheric display—at least 
that was the observation made in large 
hotels and apartments, clubs, and many 
homes. Radio had overdone its stuff. We 
like to listen to many things but to get 
the full import of the addresses we need 
to have the printed page before us. 

And for the 99 per cent of listeners 
who had to miss some considerable por- 
tions of the proceedings, the newspapers 
were purchased and read for a calm and 
rational digest of the entire proceedings. 
That was the only permanent record of 
events available, and this record lacked 
nothing in completeness. Never, it may 
be said, were newspapers better served 
by able writers and understanding rep- 
resentatives than in these two memora- 
ble conventions of 1932. 

That some newspapers were served by 
both their special broadcasting stations 
and their personal press representatives 
gave them some advantages, there can 
be no doubt. However, no listener can 
now state what was said or indicated 
over the radio as a substantiated fact 
without consulting the printed reports 
of the two conventions. 


California Publisher Fighting 
the Vast Radio Monopoly 
Newspapers of the United States must 
hand it to H. O. Davis, publisher of the 
Ventura (Calif.) Free Press, for his sin- 
gle-handed fight against the radio mo- 
nopoly in this country. Mr. Davis has 
had good men working with him, and 
they have been alert for months to catch 
every idea and develop every clue that 
will show the influences promoting this 
radio monopoly. Long telegrams have 
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been sent to leading members of Con- 
gress, and the senate finance committee 
has been advised and importuned to 
levy a tax on radio advertising to reim- 
burse the Government for its outlay of 
a million dollars annually in the protec- 
tion of privileged users of radio channels 
meeting competition and interference. 
Mr. Davis has advocated a levy of 10 
per cent on the gross receipts of broad- 
casting stations—a tax which will pro- 
duce some eight millions of dollars to 
help compensate the Government for its 
mothering of the radio industry. 

So far, however, we have seen noth- 
ing to indicate a rush of senators and 
representatives to accept the idea. At 
the recent sessions of the A. N. P. A. in 
New York City, it is stated, there was a 
disposition to soft-pedal this proposi- 
tion because of the fact so many large 
dailies are themselves interested in or 
possess broadcasting stations. 


N.E. A. Denies Endorsing Plan 
or Knowing Its Promoters 

We have word that some concern or 
individual in Washington, D. C., is tak- 
ing advantage of the situation presented 
by the several hundred audited weekly 
newspapers in the United States by try- 
ing to get $10 each from them for pro- 
moting and soliciting for these papers. 
Names of the audited papers as pub- 
lished would give a concern like this a 
chance to work a snappy deal, unless 
publishers should first investigate or in- 
quire about the proposition. A signifi- 
cant angle to the proposition sent out 
was the statement that the project was 
endorsed by the N. E. A. Herman Roe, 
field director of the N. E. A., in a late 
communication, denies that such is the 
fact, and he warns publishers and field 
managers that the Washington concern 
is unknown to him. We suggest that you 
investigate before paying out any cash. 
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How do you, measure 
this small pica stuff—- 
by the yard? 


































Just let it dangle out the 
window, when the end * 
touches the ground that 
Measures 1000 ems. 








He says hes from 
Bosfon and cant 
set a stud-horse 
poster: 
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“In the Days That Wuz”’— Small Pica 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Papers Taxed as Manufacturing 
Plants in Number of States 


The question of taxation of newspa- 
per plants and business has come up in 
many states recently, as a result of the 
general search for more taxable prop- 
erty and more money for government. 
In some states taxing commissions and 
boards have attempted to list good will 
and subscription lists as intangible as- 
sets subject to taxation. In others the 
papers have been considered ‘“mercan- 
tile concerns,” while in most states they 
have been listed as manufacturers. Con- 
sidering all this together, the average 
newspaper has had its tax rate boosted 
from two to four times, and has found 
little sympathy in most cases when pro- 
testing. Forsooth, newspapers have gen- 
erally come to be known as among the 
most profitable of business enterprises 
since the banks have become engulfed 
in their own morass! 

According to an opinion of the attor- 
ney-general of Ohio, the newspapers are 
manufacturers for the purposes of taxa- 
tion. The same ruling has been made by 
the state board of taxation and review in 
Iowa, and possibly it is found also in 
other states. There is a difference in the 
percentage of value to be deducted from 
such manufacturing plants, however. In 
Ohio they take 70 per cent of the actual 
value when personal taxes are assessed ; 
in Iowa, 60 per cent. Personal property 
of manufacturers utilized in business, 
including machinery, tools and imple- 
ments, raw materials, and finished prod- 
ucts, is assessed at 50 per cent in Ohio 
and at 60 per cent in Iowa. 

The Ohio opinion reads in part: “A 
newspaper publisher, while not manu- 
facturing or producing the white paper 
itself, does cut it, fold it, and combine it 
with ink, and thus creates essentially a 
different thing than the raw materials 
originally purchased. This processing 
requires a vast amount of specialized 
machinery and equipment, and it is 
separate and distinct from the artistic 
and creative work of the editorial, repor- 
torial, and art portions of the business, 
which, of course, contribute to the real 
value of the finished product.” 

Where any states or municipalities at- 
tempt to list the good will, meaning the 
subscription list, and value the proper- 
ties according to their earnings, that is 
another and a more complicated matter. 
Newspaper publishers may well ques- 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Banana-Peel 
Days 


USINESSES which lead in their fields 
have always been in the center of 
competitive attack. But never has it 
been as easy for leaders to slip as it is 
at the present time. 

The kind of selling and advertising 
strategy which kept a business in first 
place a few years ago, is not necessarily 
the kind that will defeat the desperate 
competitive measures these times inspire 











There is sound logic in this advertising copy, used 
recently in one of its own ads by Young & Rubicam, 
well known New York City advertising agency 
tion any such procedure and contest it, 
because no board or person, if indeed 
the newspaper publisher himself, could 
state the approximate value of his sub- 
scription list or of his newspaper’s good- 
will value. Solomon in all his wisdom 

could not—for any time in advance. 

We have seen this demonstrated in 
various great and valuable newspaper 
properties in America in the last decade. 
For instance, several New York City 
newspapers which years ago were valued 
into the millions are now no longer ex- 
tant. Others that were mediocre have 
been rejuvenated and made highly valu- 
able because of the brains, enterprise, 
and skill of new publishers. 

That such brains, enterprise, and skill 
can be justly taxed is not admitted by 
many. The actual properties they build 
up as manufacturing plants should be 
commensurate with the growth of their 
editorial and good-will values, and on 
that taxable as manufacturing plants. 


Why Should Political Candidate 
Not Receive Transient Rate? 


No really good reason has been ad- 
vanced why political candidates should 
not be given the usual transient display 
rate in the advertising columns of news- 
papers. And until such a reason is given 
candidates will continue to feel resentful 
every time they may be confronted with 
what they call exorbitant charges. That 
newspapers lose on many such political- 
advertising accounts is not to be dis- 
puted. This can be corrected by a policy 
of cash with order from candidates. A 
“Jame duck” has never yet felt kindly 
toward a newspaper that made him pay 
for publicity after the election. 





Radio Lottery Bill Is Left to Die 
in the Senate Committee 


The radio omnibus bill, calculated to 
restrict lottery broadcasting, and plac- 
ing a license fee upon radio stations ac- 
cording to their power, seems to have 
been swept into a corner by the Senate 
and there left to be cleaned out with the 
rest of the debris left from the recent 
session of Congress. 

The statement of Senator Couzens re- 
garding this bill shows how difficult it is 
to get action on any matter where some 
special interest or person objects. The 
radio bill passed the House in February. 
It went to the committee of which Sena- 
tor Couzens is chairman—the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Pub- 
lic hearings were set for it and no objec- 
tion was raised to the lottery provisions. 
However, after the public hearings on 
the bill a small subcommittee which had 
this measure in its charge changed the 
srovisions to weaken the lottery restric- 
tions and emasculate the bill, so that if 
passed by the Senate it would have to 
go back to the House again for action. 

Senator Couzens explained in the Sen- 
ate that he had tried in vain to have a 
meeting of his committee to consider 
this and other bills. He called for meet- 
ings repeatedly, only to fail to get a quo- 
rum. So, the important radio anti-lottery 
bill dies in this session because someone 
with interest in the matter entered a pro- 
test against the provisions of the bill to 
curb such radio broadcasting, and even 
the Interstate Commerce Committee’s 
chairman, though favorable to it, could 
not get the bill out of his committee. 

Something of the sort also happened 
to the bill to take the Government out 
of the business of printing envelopes. 
Illustrating more than anything else the 
fact that our national statesmen are al- 
most helpless when they wish to be, and 
are wonderfully vociferous where pub- 
licity and prestige are in sight! 


A good suggestion is that the editor or 
reporter on newspapers, and especially 
local newspapers, should do some circu- 
lation and advertising soliciting occa- 
sionally. This “gives them the touch,” 
as one business manager puts it. The 
idea is worth a lot. Losing the touch and 
feel of business men of a community by 
trusting all such contacts to subordi- 
nates is bad for the newspaper and bad 
for the business man. 
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to print the ad. The Herald promptly 
started defense and the claim for dam- 
ages was withdrawn, but a request for 
an order compelling the printing of the 
ad was filed. It was on this demand for 
an order to print the advertisement that 
the hearing was finally held, with the re- 
sult that the court on January 13 sus- 
tained the defense motion to strike and 
dismiss the case. The court held in effect 
that the newspaper is a private institu- 
tion, and that the common law regard- 
ing discrimination does not apply. 


Propaganda for Reduced Rates 
Not Found Very Successful 
Chain-store managers who have dili- 
gently circulated the story to local news- 
paper publishers that “many have cut 
down their advertising rates” have un- 
seated but few of the newspapers of the 
country. That propaganda went out evi- 
dently with the deliberate intention of 
forcing a cut in space rates, and we are 
given to understand that only in about 
thirty cases out of three thousand did it 
work. Newspaper space is already the 
cheapest as well as the most effective ad- 
vertising in the world, and all attempts 
to supplant it with handbills and circu- 
lars have halted at the doorstep of the 
family home. The newspaper enters the 
home because it is being paid for and is 
wanted there. Too frequently handbills 
cluttering up the porch and front yard 
do not build good will for any concern. 


Youthful Employe Finds Weak 
Points in His Firm’s Ads 

One youthful employe in a clothing 
store recently criticized the advertising 
done by his boss. He said, “Boss last 
week advertised pajamas, and then com- 
plained that the ad did not pull. Why, 
no man wants pajamas this time of year, 
and to my notion that sort of advertis- 
ing is mostly wasted.’’ Okay, employe! 
Just keep on studying the psychology of 
advertising and you will see more of 
your chief’s mistakes; and we hope you 
tell him that the things to advertise are 
the “hot stuff” that people are looking 
for at some particular time when it is in 
style, going strong. And tell him to push 
articles that will make speedy turnover 
in the store. We'll bet that clever news- 
paper advertising will show results along 
that line. And also make note of how 
many other things are sold as a result 
of bringing people in for some specialty. 
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Business Review for July 


VENTS of the month just passed have 
E; included certain positive develop- 
ments which should act as strong forces 
leading toward improvement. The pas- 
sage of the Federal revenue bill, after 
six months of discussion, is most impor- 
tant, putting an end, as it does, to much 
hesitancy in business and finance. While 
the new taxes will be burdensome, the 
country will be placed upon a sounder 
financial footing. A second outstanding 
development has been the “soothing,” 
both here and abroad, of nervousness 
regarding the soundness of the Ameri- 
can dollar. One by one the obstacles that 
have apparently been blocking the for- 
ward march of progress are being re- 
moved, and an underlying impressive 
strength should soon become evident. 

Much attention is being attached to 
the conference on German reparations 
at Lausanne, where the representatives 
of the different governments of Europe 
have come together determined to co- 
operate in the political and economic 
spheres for the preservation of the exist- 
ing social and economic order, and in so 
doing have taken a very promising step 
in the direction of world recovery. 

The situation which exists in finance, 
commerce, and industry all throughout 
central and southeastern Europe is very 
grave. It is indeed one of the most criti- 
cal situations in history, not because of 
any lack of the supplies required by hu- 
man wants, but rather because of the 
inability of governments and the intrac- 
table groups behind them to settle their 
differences, sink their grievances, and 
agree upon terms for business relations 
with one another. Indeed, the final out- 
come at Lausanne, as well as the results 
of the meeting of the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa, Canada, will be 
awaited with keen interest. 

While the summer period has added 
a seasonal factor to the conditions re- 
stricting business, recent reports from 
wholesalers evidence an improvement in 
buying, showing a stronger tendency to 
stock more heavily. Special sales have 
stimulated retail trade in various local- 
ities, resulting in generally improved 
business. Retailers in the various com- 
munities should be encouraged to adver- 
tise special sales of merchandise. Here 
the printer with attractive layouts and 


suitable copy may do much toward help- 
ing to heal the crippled state of business 
in his particular locality. 

The upward swing of livestock prices 
during recent weeks has been a most fa- 
vorable sign. It is encouraging to the 
farmer, and possibly—who knows?— 
the little porkers may lead the way out 
of the “slough of despond” and into the 
“promised land” of improved business 
conditions. It is necessary that momen- 
tum in the right direction be started, 
and it matters not what starts it—a pig, 
an automobile, or a load of brick, stone, 
or structural steel for a new building. 

It is now about three years since busi- 
ness activity began its downward slide, 
which has continued, with but minor in- 
terruptions, to the lowest level on rec- 
ord. During this period our financial and 
business system has had to meet one 
crisis after another, and the manner in 
which these shocks have been withstood 
should inspire us with renewed faith in 
the inherent strength of our country. 
We as a nation have in turn felt stunned, 
bewildered, and panicky, but there is in- 
creasing evidence from all parts of the 
country that people are becoming more 
and more reconciled to a lower level of 
business and profits, and that they are 
making adjustments accordingly. This 
is most significant, as the psychology of 
the public at this stage of the deflation- 
ary movement has an important influ- 
ence on the future trend of business. 

The chief concern of many authori- 
ties is in regard to how much pressure 
the social structure can stand. Statistics 
are not available on this point, but re- 
ports from all parts of the country on 
the drastic adjustments which individ- 
uals and firms are constantly making 
are most reassuring that the American 
people will be able to stand up under the 
strain, and will choose the right road to 
recovery. We all have had to take an aw- 
ful beating, and most of us are down— 
but not for the count. Pampering has 
made us soft. That is why the bumps 
and bruises hurt so much. We have paid 
for our folly, and now in the dawn of a 
new era we shall see economic pressure 
setting in motion those forces which will 
sooner or later bring about a general 
recovery in business, the healing of our 
wounds, and—a happier condition. 
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Electricity Used in Printing Plants 
Is Not Subject to Federal Tax 


By A. G. FEGERT 


Pricus desiring to be good 
citizens must become informed concern- 
ing the requirements placed upon them 
and the exemptions granted by the tax 
laws, particularly of those contained in 
the much discussed “Revenue Act of 
1932.” The attitude of the Government 
employes apparently is to give informa- 
tion only to those persons who know 
enough about the laws to be in a posi- 
tion to ask specific questions. 

“What are the obligations of printers 
with respect to the revised excise laws?” 
inquires a patriotic printer at the office 
of the internal-revenue collector. 

A perfunctory clerk gives the printer 
an inquiring look and says in substance: 
“Be more specific. We do not know what 
you are talking about.” 

“Well, for instance, what are the obli- 
gations of a printer with respect to the 
printing of admission tickets?” 

“‘Here’s the law,” replies the clerk, as 
he marks articles 29 and 30 of the re- 
vised Regulations 43 under the Revenue 
Act of 1926 as amended by the Revenue 
Acts of 1928 and 1932. 

The printer who desires to help the 
Government in collecting lawful taxes 
for necessary and unnecessary govern- 
mental operations decides that for the 
time being he must become a law stu- 
dent. He reads: “It shall be the duty of 
that person (the printer) to give prompt 
notice to the collector of internal reve- 
nue of the district in which is located 
the place to which admission is charged. 
Such notice shall state (1) the name and 
address of the person to whom the tick- 
ets are furnished, and (2) the number 
of tickets furnished, and shall be accom- 
panied by proofs or sample copies of the 
tickets themselves. If the tickets are 
serially numbered, the notice must also 
contain a statement as to such serial 
numbers.” That seems clear. 

The printer continues his reading and 
learns about other provisions concern- 


New revenue act contains features that directly affect 


printers and others in the graphic-arts industries. This 


special article provides the very information you need 


ing the manner in which the tickets are 
to be printed provided the price of ad- 
mission is 41 cents or more, in which 
cases tickets are taxable for 10 per cent 
of the amount paid. The stipulation is 
that the price (exclusive of tax to be 
paid by the person paying for admis- 
sion) at which every ticket or card is 
sold must be conspicuously and indel- 
ibly printed, stamped, or written on that 
part of the ticket which is to be taken up 
by the management of the place for 
which it is valid for admission. For ad- 
ministration purposes it is necessary to 
show not only the selling price but also 
(a) the regular or established price, (d) 
the tax, and (c) the total of the price 
and the tax. The regular or established 
price, the tax based thereon, and total 
shall appear on the face (in the case of 
strip tickets the back may be used) of 
the portion of the ticket which is to be 
taken up by the management in the fol- 
lowing or equivalent form (this shows a 
case where one dollar is the price) : 


Established price ....$1.00 
45.35"): carer .10 


11°75 | ere $1.10 





By studying farther the printer learns 
that provision is made in the law for the 
exemptions of the tax on admissions to 
events operated for the benefit of chari- 
table organizations, military or naval 
forces of the United States, National 
Guard groups, and for police and fire 
departments of the city. He counts and 
learns that twelve pages of Regulations 
43 give examples of cases where the ex- 
emptions are applicable and other cases 
where they are disallowed. 


It might be advisable for all printers 
who desire to be of maximum service to 
possible customers to familiarize them- 
selves concerning these exemptions. In 
no case may a printer or a possible cus- 
tomer assume to decide that an event for 
which admission is charged is exempt 
from the provisions of the excise law. 
Such decisions are made only by the 
agents of the Government. The respon- 
sibility for claiming exemptions devolves 
upon “an officer or duly authorized agent 
of the organization or individual in con- 
trol of the admissions or excess charges 
involved.” A blank is provided for mak- 
ing claims for all such exemptions, the 
blank, designated “Form 755,” being 
procurable from the office of the nearest 
collector of internal revenue. 

While the printer has nothing to do 
with the procuring of exemptions, he is 
obliged to print on the face of the ad- 
mission tickets (provided the admission 
price is 41 cents or more) the fact that 
the tickets are tax-free. The prescribed 
form of printing is as follows: 

Established price ......... 
Tax-free. 

Inquiry at several printing offices spe- 
cializing in the printing of such tickets 
showed that they do not trouble them- 
selves about tax-free tickets, for all their 
business comes from colleges, theaters, 
amusement parks, and other institutions 
which make a business of promoting 
athletic events and other amusements 
for profit. They have not paid attention 
to the exemption provisions of the ex- 
cise tax laws, assuming that the burden 
of responsibility for proving instances of 
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exemption is laid upon their customers 
and not upon themselves. 

One such printer fulfils all his obliga- 
tion under the law by sending to the of- 
fice of the internal revenue collector a 
copy of the invoice for tickets, without 
the price, and enclosing therewith in 
each case a voided ticket. 

Another tax law which Mr. Printer 
will study with profit is that pertaining 
to electricity. It is probable that his bills 
will call for the 3 per cent tax, until and 
unless he claims exemption from the tax. 

Information obtained from the inter- 
nal-revenue office in Chicago by THE 
INLAND PRINTER during the month of 
July was to the effect that no order had 
been received up to that time from 
Washington, D. C., exempting printers 
from the payment of the tax on electri- 
cal energy. However, the information 
secured at the offices of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, which is pro- 
viding the energy for lighting and power 
purposes to consumers within the city 
of Chicago, was to the effect that print- 
ers and those allied with them were con- 
sidered as industrial users and as such 
would be exempt under the law. More- 
over, all industrial users were asked to 
fill out statements claiming exemption. 

While these investigations were being 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER for 
the information and benefit of its read- 
ers, information arrived from John J. 
Deviny, secretary of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., that a letter had 
been received from David Burnet, tax 
commissioner of internal revenue of the 
United States Treasury Department, 
dated at Washington, July 16, 1932, ad- 
dressed to the United Typothetae of 
America, and reading as follows: 

Reference is made in your letter of July 2, 
1932, relative to the tax on electrical energy 
imposed under section 616 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. Section 616 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 imposes a tax upon electrical energy 
for domestic or commercial consumption. It 
does not provide a tax on electrical energy fur- 
nished for direct consumption in an industrial 
operation. 

In reply to your question outlined in your 
letter as to whether electrical energy furnished 
to the printing industry is industrial, you are 

_advised that such electrical energy furnished 
for direct consumption by the printing indus- 
try is for industrial consumption. 

Inquiry at the offices of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company revealed the 
fact that a special department had been 
established by that public-service cor- 
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poration for the administration of the 
new operations required by the law. 
Blanks had been sent to the leading in- 
dustrial concerns informing the users of 
electrical energy for industrial purposes 
about the requirement to make specific 
claim for exemption. The blank called 
for a detailed statement concerning the 
manner in which the electrical energy is 
used for industrial purposes. While the 
representative of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was in the office, the executive in charge 
of that special department was answer- 
ing telephone questions put to him by 
users in regard to making out the proper 
form of exemption. 

“Vou are obliged to make out a sepa- 
rate form for each address in order to 
receive consideration from the Govern- 
ment,” this executive explained. “This 
requirement must be observed because 
you may be using electricity at one place 
for industrial purposes, in which case 
you are exempt from taxation, while at 
the other address you may be using en- 
ergy for commercial purposes, in which 
case you must pay the tax.” 

The executive finished the phone con- 
versation, turned again to this inter- 
viewer, and explained in more detail the 
distinction outlined to the inquirer. 

“Tn that case,” suggested the inter- 
viewer, ‘‘a certain printing concern that 
operates a stationery store in the loop 
will be obliged to pay the 3 per cent tax 
on the electricity used for illuminating 
purposes in its store, while it will be ex- 
empt from taxation for the electricity 
used in its printing plant on the North 
Side, where typesetting, printing, and 
binding machines are operated for its 
manufacturing operations.” 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





One Way or 
Another 


OR THE man who can discover a new 
ti for his goods, or a new way 
of interesting present buyers . . . the 
depression is over. 

Either way, direct advertising would 
help to do the work. Not the ordinary 
kind, perhaps. Something more is really 
needed here. Possibly the sort of smash- 
ing, powerful advertising pieces that we 
do for our customers. 











Effective copy in a publication advertisement used 
by The Charles Francis Press, of New York City 





“You are right,” said the executive. 
‘Now here is a more complicated case, 
one that will probably have to be sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Department at 
Washington for a ruling. Such a store 
and manufacturing department are con- 
ducted at the same address, and the elec- 
tricity is taken from the same meters. 
Then the question to be decided is, How 
much of the electricity is taxable?”’ 

The interviewer then asked as to how 
much effort will be put forth by public- 
service companies throughout the coun- 
try, to ascertain which users are, or are 
not, exempt from taxation. 

“Our company has seen fit to take 
the initiative in this inquiry because we 
are obliged to submit some form to the 
Government as evidence that users are 
exempt,” answered the executive. “This 
is the form we decided to use. You of 
course can appreciate that we cannot 
possibly inquire of all of our hundreds 
of thousands of consumers whether they 
are using electricity for commercial or 
industrial purposes. We sent these in- 
quiry blanks only to several thousand 
concerns which to our knowledge were 
using energy for industrial purposes.” 

In answer to the interviewer’s ques- 
tion as to whether public-service com- 
panies throughout the country were all 
making inquiries of a similar kind, the 
executive said that he was certain they 
were not, as most of them would assume 
that the amount of energy consumed 
was taxable unless the claims for exemp- 
tion, accompanied by evidence, had been 
submitted to the companies by the users. 

The paragraph included in Article 
41, Regulations 42, issued by the Treas- 
ury Department to cover this point of 
exemption for industrial uses, reads: 

“Persons claiming exemption on the 
ground that the energy furnished is for 
industrial consumption, as distinguished 
from domestic or commercial consump- 
tion, must submit to the person furnish- 
ing such energy satisfactory evidence 
showing that it was used for industrial 
purposes.” 

Under the provisions of the law and 
the policies of public-service corpora- 
tions it behooves those engaged in the 
different manufacturing activities con- 
nected with the graphic arts to see to it 
their bills are not charged with the 3 
per cent tax for “such electrical energy 
furnished for direct consumption by the 
printing industry.” 
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EF MONTHS NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published in 
this department. Contributions are welcomed, subject to the restrictions necessarily imposed by space 
limitations. Items sent in for this department should reach us not later than the tenth of the month 














Chicago Union Defeats Project 
of a Four-Day Work Week 


Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, in a 
referendum election recently held, by a vote of 
1,691 to 1,542 defeated the proposal to limit 
the work week to four days or nights of eight 
hours each, or a total of thirty-two hours. 
William J. Hedger, president of the union, ex- 
plained that the four-day week had been in- 
tended to give relief to unemployed members, 
as it was figured that the plan would provide 
employment for from 15 to 20 per cent more 
men. The estimates indicate that between one 
thousand and two thousand union composi- 
tors in the territory that is covered by No. 16 
are at present out of work. 

The Franklin Association has been negotiat- 
ing with this union for a concession regarding 
the forty-hour work week supposed to apply 
during June, July, and August under the con- 
tract expiring in 1934. The scale committee of 
the union proposed the four-day work week 
to the Franklin Association in response to the 
above-stated request of the association, but 
the four-day plan was not approved by the 
employers’ group, thereby leaving negotiations 
still open for further discussion. 


Purdue Has Collection of Books 
Designed by Bruce Rogers 


A practically complete collection of all the 
books designed by Bruce Rogers has been re- 
ceived by Purdue University, and this will be 
known as the Anna Embree Baker Collection. 
The book plate, designed by Mr. Rogers, states 
that the collection was “bequeathed to the Li- 
brary of Purdue University by Anna Embree 
Baker Rogers as a memorial to her daughter 
Elizabeth Rogers Burroughs.” 

The collection comprises approximately 275 
volumes. The few gaps now existing in the 
titles are to be filled at an early date, and Mr. 
Rogers intends to add other volumes of his 
designing as they may be issued, which means 
that this collection will in all probability be- 
come the most complete and inclusive in exis- 
tence anywhere. Bruce Rogers graduated from 
Purdue in 1890, and Mrs. Rogers received her 
diploma there four years earlier. 


Booklet for Mail Users Is Issued 
by U. S. Envelope Company 


The United States Envelope Company, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has published a 
booklet intended to assist users of the mails in 
meeting the situation created by the increased 
postal rates. The booklet is being distributed 
to executives of concerns which are utilizing 
direct-mail advertising. 

This practical booklet discusses the question 
of when first-class mail should be used and 


when third-class ; how to increase results from 
first-class mail; how to use third-class more 
effectively when first-class is not justified; rel- 
ative advantages of hand, typewritten, and 
stencil addressing; use of C.0.D. and stamped 
return envelopes and return post cards, etc. 
The United States Envelope Company believes 
that the booklet will be found of genuine aid 
by executives, as it is based upon experience 
which has been gained in the extensive use of 
a wide variety of mailings. 


Press-Association Managers to 
Hold Meeting at Chicago 


The annual meeting of Newspaper Associa- 
tion Managers, which comprises state and re- 
gional press-association managers, is to be held 
at Chicago, August 29-31 and September 1. 
Numerous round-table discussions of problems 
now confronting country newspapers are to be 
held during the four days. 

Several prizes are to be awarded at the final 
session. The president’s prize, a pen and pencil 
set, is offered for the best report on the subject 
“Methods and Facilities for Financing My 
Association.” The National Editorial Associa- 
tion offers three cash prizes—$25, $15, and $10 
—for the best report on the work of the year. 
John L. Meyer, of the John L. Meyer Press 
Exchange, Madison, Wisconsin, is giving a hat 
for the best oral report on a project conducted 
during the year by an association manager. 

Officers of the organization are as follows: 
president, Harry B. Rutledge, field manager of 
the Oklahoma Press Association; vice-presi- 
dent, James W. Weir, secretary of the West 
Virginia Publishers and Employing Printers 
Association ; secretary-treasurer, Herman Roe, 
field director, National Editorial Association. 


Death of H. T. Johnson 


H. T. Johnson, for many years an important 
factor in the introduction of modern type- 
composing and printing machinery throughout 
the trade in the British Isles and on the Con- 
tinent, died recently in his sixty-seventh year. 
As a young engineer Mr. Johnson served at 
Manchester with Robert Hattersley, maker of 
a successful type-compesing and -distributing 
machine. Later he was a mechanic on the Fra- 
ser type-composing machine, and after that he 


became affiliated with the organization mak- 


ing the Thorne machine. He became an expert 
on and salesman of the Thorne machine, and 
he was finally made Continental representative 
and engineer to the Type Setting Syndicate. 
When this firm was absorbed by the linotype 
company he became associated with Linotype 
& Machinery, Limited. After the World War 
he was instrumental in introducing the Cleve- 
land folder and the Kelly press in the British 
and Continental markets. 


Use of Word ‘‘Job’’ Disapproved 
by Printing Organizations 

Exactly two years ago THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in an editorial entitled “Shake Off That ‘Job’ 
Millstone!” stressed the belittling character of 
the term “job printer,” and suggested that 
“commercial printer” or just plain “printer” 
would be a far better descriptive term to use. 
But this publication went farther than that by 
setting a good example. For the past two years 
the terms “job printer” and “job printing” 
have not appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
pages, the obnoxious “job” having been re- 
placed in this magazine by the accurate and 
logical adjective “commercial.” 

Other institutions are now approving that 
policy. Fred J. Hartman, the director of the 
U. T. A. Department of Education, states that 
“commercial printing” is the official term used 
in the Government’s 1931 Census of Manufac- 
tures. Also, the Printing Industry of Wichita 
has requested C. J. Beckman, state commis- 
sioner of labor, to use “commercial printing” 
instead of “job printing” when publishing 
printing-industry statistics, and he has assured 
the Wichita organization that this change will 
be observed in the future. 


New Scuffproof Cover Stock Is 
Produced by du Pont Firm 


A new and improved Fabkote has recently 
been announced by the Fabrikoid Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, this 
new pyroxylin-coated, non-woven-base mate- 
rial being described as appropriate for catalog, 
booklet, and loose-leaf covers. The manufac- 
turer claims that it will not ravel or fray at 
edges or folds and it has a scuffproof, wear- 
resistant, and waterproof surface which em- 
bosses effectively. The new material is offered 
in three grades and a number of thicknesses, 
and may be finished and embossed in shades of 
brown, blue, red, green, and black. 


Death of David L. Johnston 


David Lorimer Johnston, president of the 
J. W. Clement Company and the Matthew- 
Northrup Works, of Buffalo and New York 
City, died at Buffalo on June 25 at the age of 
sixty years. Shortly after his association with 
the J. W. Clement Company in 1897 he was 
appointed manager, and in 1908, when the con- 
cern was incorporated, he succeeded to the 
presidency and continued in that position until 
the time of his death. Mr. Johnston was also 
president of the Buffalo Electrotype and En- 
graving Company and of the Polk-Clement 
Directory Company. He had been active in the 
work of the Buffalo Typothetae, and for many 
years served on important U.T.A. committees 
and other activities in the industry. 
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Depression Doesn’t Stop Hart 
Firm’s Farsighted Program 


Perhaps business isn’t booming as in 1929— 
but that should not interfere with farsighted 
preparation for those halcyon days when every 
press in the plant will be humming. Thus rea- 
sons Leo Hart, president of the Printing House 





HARRY W. FISHER 


of Leo Hart, at Rochester, New York; and he 
is translating that logic into definite action of 
a most inspiring character. 

As a first step, Harry W. Fisher, formerly of 
the Sheffield-Fisher Company, of Rochester, 
has been made vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the Hart organization. His knowledge 
of production methods and costs and his abil- 
ity to tender wise advertising counsel should 
prove of genuine value to customers of the 
Printing House of Leo Hart. 

As a second feature comes the news that the 
Hart firm will soon be moving into its new 
plant. “While we may not personally assume 
credit for the relatively good shape of our cli- 
ents,” comments Mr. Hart, “we do know that 
their advertising and selling activities have 
been sharpened by the merchandising counsel 
that goes with the work we do. We have mu- 
tually helped each other to keep going and so 
have justified the expansion program in prog- 
ress, one feature of which is the impending 
occupancy of the new Clinton Avenue plant.” 

The affiliation of Mr. Fisher with the Hart 
concern, and the erection of the new printing 
plant, were announced in a beautifully printed 
brochure recently distribv‘*»d to Hart clients. 


Recommends Central Printing 
School for New York City 

The Vocational Survey Commission created 
by New York City’s Board of Education has 
issued a 700-page report on the printing indus- 
try and instruction in that subject. Included 
in the report are plans for a central school in 
New York City for all types of printing in- 
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struction—pre-apprentice, apprentice, codp- 
erative, continuation, journeyman, evening, 
and special lecture courses for teachers and 
executives. The suggested title is The New 
York School for Printing. 

The report casts some light upon the impor- 
tance of New York City’s printing industry. 
For every $10 of product being manufactured 
in New York City, $1 is produced in printing. 
One wage earner in every 14 in New York City 
works in printing and publishing, the number 
of such workers being 60,000, with an annual 
total of wages amounting to $128,000,000. 


Wil V. Tufford, Newspaper Man 
and Publisher, Passes Away 


Wil V. Tufford, newspaper man and pub- 
lisher, and twenty-seven years the secretary- 
treasurer of the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, died on July 14 at Clinton, Iowa, at the 
age of seventy-four years. After a boyhood 
spent on the farm, young Tufford learned. his 
trade on the Morrison (IIl.) Sentinel. Going 
to Colorado when he was but twenty-one, he 
served in the plants of the Sagauche Chronicle 
and the Gunnison News. Mr. Tufford next 
took part in the establishing of the Gunnison 
Democrat and held the position of manager, 
and later was affiliated with the Ouray Solid 
Muldoon. In 1882 he became associated with 
the Clinton (Iowa) Herald in the capacity of 
foreman, and rose to the position of managing 
editor and circulation manager within a period 
of but three years. Seven years after his arrival 
in Clinton this progressive newspaper man 
purchased the Morning News and then the 
Weekly Age, merging the two under the title 
of the Clinton Morning Age. Selling this pub- 
lication in 1904. Mr. Tufford then established 
the Mason City (Iowa) Times-Herald and be- 
came its president and manager. Later on he 
returned to Clinton and organized the Iowa 
Printing Company, and served as president 
and general manager of this concern until the 
time of his death. Mr. Tufford was widely 
known through his activities in the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows and his long ser- 
vice with the Inland Daily Press Association. 
Aside from his publishing activities, he was a 
skilful writer of Indian stories, and also con- 
tributed material to many Sunday papers for 
a considerable period of time. 


Hammermill Offset Stock Now 
Available to the Industry 


Hammermill offset, a line of paper which 
for several years was specially produced for a 
limited number of offset lithographers, has 
now been made available to all lithographers 
and printers, according to an announcement 
made by Hammermill Paper Company. This 
stock is produced in a close, compact, surface- 
sized sheet which is free from fuzz and lint. 

Six finishes are offered in this line, three 
of them—known respectively as Handmade, 
Homespun, and Woodgrain—being outstand- 
ingly distinctive and attractive. With equip- 
ment specially developed for the purpose, the 
finishes are so applied as to be commercially 
alike on both sides and also entirely free from 
every possible danger of smashing out and 
stretching on multicolor runs. 

Sample books and experimental sheets of 
this Hammermill offset may be obtained from 
Hammermill agents or by writing to the 
Advertising Department, Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Announces Lexene, New Coated 
Paper Using Rubber Latex 


Lexene, a new coated paper the formula of 
which includes rubber latex, has just been an- 
nounced by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. The new stock is described as avoiding 
curling, shrinking, or expanding in the press- 
room. It is said to use less ink and give a beau- 
tifully soft and even texture in reproducing 
solid plates. The folding strength is claimed to 
be considerably increased. The manufacturer 
states that this sheet can be lithographed satis- 
factorily on both sides. 

During the past year lexene has been used 
by one plant on a monthly publication’s regu- 
lar run of 100,000 magazines, 814 by 11 inches 
in size. It is said that, while the pressman’s 
only restriction was that he produce a good 
piece of printing, stockroom records disclosed 
that a saving of better than 10 per cent had 
been made on ink that year. 


Moves to New Quarters 

More space for the demonstration of its ma- 
chines has been secured by Brandtjen & Kluge, 
for its Atlanta branch, by removal to 150 For- 
syth Street, S. W. Working exhib'ts of new 
Kluge machines will be shown. 


Death of J. Harry Jones 


J. Harry Jones, the former president of the 
Marshall-Jackson Company, Chicago, and for 
thirty-five years associated with that organ- 
ization, died in an automobile accident at Au- 
burndale, Florida, on June 16. Mr. Jones was 





J. HARRY JONES 


a past president of the old Chicago Typothe- 
tae, and was widely known and respected in 
the printing industry. The deceased is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, and three daugh- 
ters, and leaves a host of friends. 
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Craftsmen All Set for a Fine 
Convention at Washington 


HE ANNUAL convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
to be held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 22 to 24, bids fair to be 
an outstanding event in the history of the or- 
ganization and in the memories of all those 


upon current conditions. The session will be 
concluded by appointment of committees and 
the regular routine business. 

Then Tuesday, the second day, the meeting 
will be opened with officers’ reports. Philip J. 
McAteer, of the Boston Club of Printing House 





General Convention Committee of the Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen, in charge of arrange- 

ments for annual convention. Sitting (left to right): Edw. H. Walker, chairman, Souvenir and Badge Com- 

mittee; Gerald A. Walsh, chairman, Publicity Committee; Clark R. Long, general chairman; L. W. Thomas, 

chairman, Registration Committee; L. K. Johnson, chairman, General Convention Committee. Standing 

(left to right): Ray Otley, vice-chairman, Transportation Committee; Bert Bair, chairman, Entertainment 

Committee; George C. Cole, chairman, Transportation Committee; A. Nelson Wilson, chairman, Reception 
Committee; and John J. Deviny, who is chairman of the Program Committee 


who are able to be in attendance. The tenta- 
tive program demonstrates how earnestly the 
committee in charge has endeavored to cover 
those matters which most deserve the Crafts- 
men’s attention and action; and the entertain- 
ment schedule indicates clearly that relaxation 
and pleasure are to be no minor features of 
this great gathering of the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge” clan at the nation’s capital. 

Clark R. Long, president of the Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and third 
vice-president of the international association, 
will call the convention to order for the open- 
ing session. Following the invocation, welcom- 
ing addresses will be made by such notables as 
George H. Carter, A. W. Hall, John J. Deviny, 
and William J. Eynon, and the response will 
be given by Thomas E. Cordis, first interna- 
tional vice-president. The convention will then 
be formally opened for its business sessions by 
International President Fred L. Hagen. 

The outstanding feature of this first session 
will be an address, “Business Today,” by Merle 
Thorpe, the editor of Nation’s Business. Mr. 
Thorpe is famous for his forceful speeches as 
well as the high quality of his editorial ability, 
and no one will want to miss his comments 


Craftsmen, will deliver an address on “Lessons 
the Depression Has Taught Us.” Fred J. Hart- 
man, director of the U. T. A. Department of 
Education, will follow with a talk on “The 
Field of Printing Education.” 

Ira D. Pilliard, of the Milwaukee Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and popular chair- 
man of the Educational Commission, always 
has a vital message for his fellow-Craftsmen. 
His address, “What of the Future Craftsman- 
ship—Our Program,” is being anticipated as 
an important contribution to the association’s 
progress for the coming twelve months. An 
open forum led by John B. Curry, second in- 
ternational vice-president, will conclude the 
sessions of the second day. 

The meeting on the final day will be opened 
by the report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports. Capt. E. S. Moorhead, production 
manager of the Government Printing Office, 
will then present an informative address en- 
titled “Modern Trends in the Printing Indus- 
try.” Those who know Captain Moorhead and 
his work will have no doubt as to the impor- 
tance and interest of the material he will offer 
in discussing this potent question. He is ex- 
pected to present some valuable information. 


The next feature of this session will be a 
thirty-minute open forum on association af- 
fairs, to be led by First Vice-President Cordis. 
Reports of the Finance Committee and the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, and 
the final report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, will next be heard and acted upon. The 
selection of the city for the next annual con- 
vention will be discussed. And, with the nomi- 
nation, election, and installation of officers for 
the coming year the international convention 
will be over for another year. 

Craftsmen who attend the Washington con- 
vention will bring home with them an amount 
of ideas and inspiration which will serve them 
well in the months to come. And the sightsee- 
ing trips and other recreational features will 
provide a change and rest that are stimulating 
and enjoyable far out of proportion to the ex- 
pense involved. Make up your mind to go! 


Trade Custom Is Submitted by 
Storage-Problem Committee 


The Joint Committee on Storage Problems, 
comprising members appointed by the United 
Typothetae of America and the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, has drafted a pro- 
posed trade custom defining the printer’s or 
binder’s responsibility for the storage of cus- 
tomers’ property, and reading as follows: 

“All customers’ property that is stored with 
a printer (or binder) is at the customer’s risk, 
and the printer (or binder) is not liable for 
any loss or damage thereto caused by fire, 
water, leakage, theft, negligence, insects, ro- 
dents, or any other cause beyond the printer’s 
(or binder’s) control. It is understood that the 
storage of customers’ property is solely for the 
benefit of the customer. However, in the event 
that the customer and the printer (or binder) 
make a separate agreement whereby the cus- 
tomer agrees to pay the rental value of the 
space occupied by his property and/or care 
and keep thereof and insurance thereon, then 
it becomes a bailment for the mutual benefit 
of both customer and printer (or binder) and 
the printer (or binder) is liable for failure to 
exercise ordinary care.” 

The committee has submitted this proposed 
trade custom to the U. T. A. and the book- 
binders’ organization with the idea that it shall 
be offered for adoption at the next respective 
annual conventions of these two associations 
representing printers and binders. 


Stag Golfing Week-end Planned 
by Chicago Organizations 


Two full days of golf on first-class courses, 
with wives barred, is offered members of seven 
printing-trades guilds for the week-end of Au- 
gust 20-21. Pinewood Inn, Golfmore, at Grand 
Beach, Michigan, is the scene of the party. 

Miles of Duneland beach are at hand for 
those who recall golf scores with pain and dis- 
taste. Although a special train arranged by the 
South Shore line will carry most of the crowd, 
others will drive. Golfmore is 60 miles from 
Chicago, over excellent roads. 

Uniting for the week-end of golf and rest 
are the Printing Trades Golf Association, the 
North Side Printers Guild, the Printers Supply- 
men’s Guild, the Employing Bookbinders Club, 
the Chicago Photo-Engravers Association, the 
Chicago Employing Electrotypers Association, 
and also the Plate-Engravers Club of Chicago. 
Howard T. Webb, of the Phenix Engraving 
Company, Chicago, is handling reservations. 
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Carnegie Printing Department 
Shows Remarkable Progress 


This summer marks the completion of the 
first five-year period following the establish- 
ing of the Typothetae endowment at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. The 
annual report of David Gustafson, U. T. A. 
professor of printing, and head of the insti- 
tute’s Department of Printing, discloses some 
significant facts regarding the growth of that 
department during this period. 

The average enrolment of printing students 
in the five-year period prior to September, 
1927, when the endowment was established, 
was 45.8. For the succeeding years the enrol- 
ment figures have been respectively 80, 88, 77, 
103, and 97, which give an average enrolment 
of 91, or practically twice that of the preced- 
ing five-year period. 

The gain as to degree students has been even 
greater. The average number a year enrolling 
during the earlier five-year period, 27.2, rose 
to'an average of 58.6 during the period from 
1927 to 1932. In 1922-23 only 13 degree print- 
ing students were registered; nine years later 
the number was 72. The average number of 
printing graduates a year during the period 
from 1922 to 1927 was 5.6, whereas the corre- 
sponding figure for 1927-32 was 19.2, of which 
10.2 a year were degree graduates. The in- 
crease in the number of men completing day 
and evening courses for certificates has been 
marked during this same period. 

Professor Gustafson in his report expresses 
his appreciation of the constructive assistance 
rendered him in his work by T.S. Baker, presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute of Technology; Ar- 
thur C. Jewett, director of the College of 
Industries; John J. Deviny, general secretary 
of the United Typothetae of America, and 
Fred J. Hartman, director of the U. T. A. De- 
partment of Education. He also acknowledges 
the invaluable aid afforded by donors of mate- 
rials and equipment and the assistance pro- 
vided by printers in the Pittsburgh district. 


New York Printers League Asks 
Union for Modified Terms 


According to an official letter of notification 
by Frank N. Rodman, president of the Print- 
ers League of the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association, Incorporated, the league will 
propose to Typographical Union No. 6 some 
modifications of the five-year contract which 
expires September 30. In the letter to the union 
Mr. Rodman says, among other things: 

“Every other union employed directly in 
our plant has granted voluntary relief despite 
the fact that it was under contract like that of 
your organization with the League. No. 6 alone 
has refused to consider any relief, and con- 
tinues its attempt to maintain its boom price 
wage scale in face of the fact that all major 
commodities are down to a price level of 1913.” 


U. T. A. Initiates Novel Plan in 
Trade-Paper Ad Series 


A novel plan is being used in the trade-paper 
advertising used by the United Typothetae of 
America. For a series of twelve advertisements, 
each one is to be set by a different printing firm 
or composition house, each company being of 
course a U. T. A. member. Copy is provided 
by U. T. A. headquarters, but the designs and 
composition provided by the respective con- 
cern are to be used without change. The mem- 
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ber companies which are to participate in this 
interesting project are as follows: 

Jeffrey & McPherson Company, Minneap- 
olis; Machine Composition Company, Boston; 
Rose, Cowan & Latta, Limited, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; Akron Typesetting Com- 
pany, Akron; Stellmacher & Clark, Incorpo- 
rated, Dallas; Cooper & Beatty, Limited, To- 
ronto; Rein Company, Houston; Ford, Ellis 
& Company, Limited, Los Angeles; Searcy & 
Pfaff, Limited, New Orleans; McCormick- 
Armstrong Company, Wichita; Typographic 
Service Company, Indianapolis; Washington 
Typographers, Incorporated, Washington, D.C. 


New Equipment 
for the Printer 


A HEAVY-DUTY AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS, 
which also handles heavy die-cutting, creas- 
ing, scoring, blanking, and stamping, has been 
brought out by the Chandler & Price Company. 
This unit, known as the Heavy-Duty Crafts- 
man, is similar in design to the regular 1414 by 
22 Chandler & Price Craftsman with automatic 
feeder, but it is much heavier in construction 
and has a speed range up to 2,300 impressions 
an hour. The extra-heavy press base is cast in 
one piece to insure impressional strength. The 
press main shaft, 4% inches in diameter, is of 
special heat-treated steel, and the back shaft, 
of the same diameter, is also of special steel. 
Each shaft is supported by three large bearings 
fitted with accurate bronze bushings, with cen- 


ter bearings providing extra support under 
impression. Two large driving gears and pin- 
ions, one set on each side of the press, equalize 
the impression, and two solid flywheels assure 
balanced operation. The flywheel on the right 
side serves as the driving pulley, being grooved 
for four “V”-belts. The regular 1414 by 22 
C. & P. feeder is used. It handles everything 
from onion-skin to thick board, and in stand- 
ard sizes or odd shapes from 3% by 5 inches 
up to 14% by 22 inches. If desired, the new 
C. & P. continuous feed table may be supplied 
with this press, thus eliminating the need of 
stopping the press while loading the feeder. 
On runs of heavy stock, cartons, etc., where 
the press might have to be stopped frequently 
despite its 12-inch feed-table capacity, this one 
feature saves considerable time. Cutting plate, 
roll-leaf attachment, device for carton feeding, 
book-cover attachment, etc., are also avail- 
able. For additional information concerning 
the Heavy-Duty Craftsman press, address all 
inquiries to the Chandler & Price Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THe THERMO-TEL, a signal device for indi- 
cating temperature by means of electric lights, 
has been developed by the Uehling Instrument 
Company. Each signal is set for the particular 
temperature limits desired. When the tempera- 
ture is within the limits a white light is illumi- 
nated; when it rises above the proper range of 
temperature a red light shows; when it drops 
below the limits all lights on this device go out. 
Signal lights may be located at any desired 
distance from the point at which the tempera- 
ture is being recorded, and can be read at a 

















The Heavy-Duty Craftsman automatic platen press is also built for handling heavy die-cutting, scoring, 
creasing, blanking, and stamping. Its range of speed is given as up to 2,300 impressions an hour 
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THE 


LINOTYPE DOUBLE QUADDING 
avo CENTERING DEVICE 


Will instantly quad 


»> to the right 
to the left <« 
»+> orcenter <« 


This isa development from the Linotype automatic quad- 
ding device which has been in successful operation since 
1905, and incorporates many exclusive Linotype features, 
including the advantage of quadding to the right. It 


will quad or center lines of any length, with or without 


spacebands. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO + NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotype Metro No. 2 Family 
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distance of at least two hundred feet. These 
signals are said to be accurate to within less 
than .1 degree Fahrenheit. For other facts de- 
sired write the Uehling Instrument Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SEVERAL NEW SAW-TRIMMER MODELS have 
just been placed on the market by the J. A. 
Richards Company. The drilling, routing, 
type-high planing, jig-sawing, mortising, mi- 
tering, and circular-saw trimming done by 
these saw-trimmers are instantly controlled by 
means of three individual motors operated 
from a central switch box directly under the 











The Multiform Electromatic Universal saw-trimmer 

handles drilling, routing, planing, jig-sawing, etc., 

under the instant control of three individual motors. 
Its gage range runs from 1 up to 144 picas 


front of the table. The Multiform Electro- 
matic Universal has a 27 by 36 table, with a 
jig and router arm of 24-inch capacity. A spe- 
cially designed motor provides the necessary 
high speed for routing and planing. The cir- 
cular saw, operating through ball bearings, de- 
livers the full efficiency of its counterbalanced 
',-horse-power motor, and it is instantly ad- 
justed to desired height above or completely 
below the table with the forward projecting 
lever. The jig-saw motor operates directly 
through fully housed reduction gears. Range 
of gages is from 1 to 144 picas, and right and 
left miter gages are part of the regular equip- 
ment. The machine is equipped with the Bull- 
dog safety workholding clamp. A larger size 
Electromatic model with 32 by 42 table and 
with a jig and drill arm of 30-inch capacity, 
has been brought out for boxmakers and steel- 
rule-die builders. For additional information 
write to the J. A. Richards Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Gage Is Made Vice-President 


Harry L. Gage, who recently resigned his 
position as vice-president in charge of pub- 
licity with B. Altman & Company, New York 
City department store, to return to the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, was appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales at the recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Mr. Gage 
was made a director of the Mergenthaler or- 
ganization when he first resumed his affiliation 
with the company a short time ago. 
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Educational Problems Studied 
at Washington Conference 


The eleventh Annual Conference on Print- 
ing Education, sponsored by the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, was held, June 27 to 29, 
at Harding Hall, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., with a good attendance. 
Fred J. Hartman, director of the U. T. A. De- 
partment of Education presided as general 
chairman of the sessions. 

John J. Deviny, general secretary of the 
U. T. A., presided as chairman of the first 
day’s meeting. Welcoming addresses were made 
by George H. Carter, public printer; Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education; William Pfaff, president of 
the United Typothetae of America, and Alvin 
W. Hall, director of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington. 

The prophecy that precision methods will 
become prevalent in the printing industry was 
made by Edward B. Passano, of The Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, who was the first speaker of 
the business session proper. ““Education’s Obli- 
gation to Printing” was then discussed by Dr. 
William E. Grady, New York City’s associate 
superintendent of schools, who stressed the 
vital importance of competent instruction in 
schools of printing. Capt. E.S. Moorhead, pro- 
duction manager of the Government Printing 
Office, concluded the session with a description 
of certain highlights of that establishment, and 
his talk was a fitting preliminary to the visi- 
tors’ trip through the Government Printing 
Office on the same day. 

Dr. J. D. Blackwell, director of vocational 
education for Maryland, served as chairman 
on the second day of the conference. Speaking 
on what the future held for the printing indus- 
try, Harry L. Gage, of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, stated that unexpected and 
extreme changes were impending, and that 
educational activities in the field of printing 
might well be described as only starting. Mr. 
Gage advocated a wider application of print- 
ing education, to the end that users of printing 
should have a greater appreciation of its many 
possibilities and hence be able to make use of 
it more frequently. 

Reports on four surveys were presented dur- 
ing this session. J. Henry Holloway, principal 
of New York City’s Central Printing Trades 
Continuation School, in discussing his report 
recommended that printing-school equipment 
should be rendered accessible to unemployed 
printers in order that they should not lose 
their trade skill. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of keeping printing students familiar 
with current developments in the trade by 
providing printing-trade periodicals in all the 
printing-school libraries. 

Three other surveys were summarized re- 
spectively by Prof. David Gustafson, U. T. A. 
professor of printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; L. L. Ingraham, in- 
structor of printing, Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
High School, and Carl G. Bruner, Wichita 
(Kan.) High School East. 

Teaching methods received exhaustive anal- 
ysis and discussion at this session. E. E. Vos- 
burg, in charge of the Printing Department, 
McCall Evening Vocational School, Philadel- 
phia, spoke on hand composition. The subject 
of presswork was discussed by Thomas E. 
Dunwody, director of the Technical Trade 
School, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. Merritt 
W. Haynes, Education Department, American 
Type Founders Company, analyzed several 





closely allied phases, and “Production Work 
as a Teaching Aid” was the subject of the ad- 
dress of Allan Robinson, principal, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, Baltimore. 
The chairman of the third day’s session was 
J. Elmer Zearfoss, director of manual training 
in the public schools of Washington, and the 
general topic for that session was “Keeping 
Step With Educational and Printing Progress.” 
New trends in education were depicted by 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and 
industrial education with the United States 
Bureau of Education. Ernest F. Trotter, man- 
aging editor of Printing, spoke on “New De- 
velopments in the Printing Industry,” and 
Otto W. Fuhrmann, director of the Division of 
Graphic Arts, New York University, discussed 
the question of printing teachers’ books. John 
E. Fintz, assistant supervisor of manual arts, 
Cleveland public schools, talked on “How and 
Why Printing Instruction Should Be Evalu- 
ated,” and the 1932 Tileston & Hollingsworth 
calendar was analyzed by Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried, the editor of The American Printer. A 
talk covering important features of the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
was presented by Clark R. Long, assistant di- 
rector, in preparation for the visitors’ inspec- 
tion trip through that great institution. 
Several displays of printing, on exhibition in 
the conference hall, provided a vast amount 
of interesting material for those attending the 
meetings. Public Printer Carter exhibited his 
extensive private collection of historic and for- 
eign printing, in company with a number of 
specimens produced by the Government Print- 
ing Office. The London School of Printing dis- 
played a number of panels of fine printing. 
There were sixty-three exhibits from schools. 


Brackett Firm Selects Barhydt 
as Chicago Sales Manager 


Frank V. Barhydt, for the last five years in 
charge of sales for C. B. Nelson & Company, 
of Chicago, has been appointed manager of 
sales for the Chicago office of the Brackett 
Stripping Machine Company, and will cover 
the western and southern territory. 

For several years Mr. Barhydt served as gen- 
eral sales manager for the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, now known as the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, and before that he was 
affiliated with the American Type Founders 
Company, selling Kelly presses and other ma- 
chinery. His vast experience, supported by his 
wide and popular acquaintance throughout 
the industry, should prove invaluable in the 
sale of the well known Brackett products. 


Ludlow Announces Umbra, a 
Three-Dimension Type 


The Ludlow Typograph Company has an- 
nounced Umbra, which it describes as the first 
modern “three-dimension” type face to be 
offered to the American trade. This new face 
is intended for limited use only, but a single 


ME 


line in an advertisement or other composition 
stands out in most striking fashion. Cap fonts 
of matrices in seventy-two-point size are now 
available, and the forty-eight-point here re- 
produced is in process of manufacture. 
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“Easy to Make Ready’ 


is the pressman’s testimony regarding Ludlow 
composition. Of course it is, for Ludlow slugs 
are free from worn or broken letters requiring 
spotting up, and are exceedingly accurate in 
height-to-paper. Let us demonstrate the qual- 
ity of present-day Ludlow all-slug composition 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Karnak Medium 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 
trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 
in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 

















Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 
Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 
Curtis Publishing Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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~AN BOOODO RUN- 


—BREAKING N A NEW PRESSMAN 
—A LOT OF “SKIPS"—STILL THERE WASN'T 








A SINGLE OFFSET 


ON THE JOB 











E quote from a letter from 
VV: publishing house down in 
North Carolina: 


‘““You may be interested in know- 
ing that we just finished a run of 
eighty thousand using your tym- 
pan paper as atop sheet. Breaking 
in anew pressman, conse- 

quently, we hada large 

number of ‘‘skips.”’ 

However, there 

wasn't asingle 

offset in the 

job. At the 

completion 


of the work the tympan_ sheets 
were as good as when we started. 
We can truthfully state that we 
have never used a tympan sheet 
before that came anywhere near 
comparing with your product.”’ 
This is but one of many in- 
stances where Niagara 
Brand Tympan Paper 
is eliminating 
offset—lowering 
costs—pro- 
ducing better 
printing 
results. 


Glad to send sample working sheets for trial in 
your plant. Give name of press and tympan size. 


NIAGARA BRAND TYMPAN PAPER 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY © NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH, MPRPLELWAUKEE, GRAND RAPIOS 




















AND WAREHOUSES IN 
CINCINNATI, 


OPPLEG ES 
DETROIT, 


SALES 
CEeeVE HAND, 


(carsorunoum 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE CARBORUNDUM company ) 
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The gauges shown below are 
the Carl Zeiss Glass Optics 
and the Johansson Gauges. 
Both arerecognized theworld 
over for their accuracy. 


The Carl Zeiss Optimeter 
below will divide an inch 
into 20,000 equal parts. 










The optical precision instru- 
ment shown abcvs, a Carl 
Zeiss dividing head, will 
divideacircle accurately into 
21,600 parts. The ordinary 
instrument is divided into 
only 360 parts. 













PRECISION—Fact Not Fiction 








@ O ONE appreciates more than The 

Printing Machinery Company the 
absolute accuracy required of metal base sys- 
tems. For a third of a century we have devoted 
our efforts to the manufacturing of metal base 
systems. 


Every machine operation on any of the parts 
in our products is “‘jigged,’’ consequently abso- 
lutely interchangeable and accurate. 


The gauges and tools used in our plant rep- 
resent the highest attainment in fine gauges 
and tools and are used daily in the manufac- 


Visitors to the 46th U.T. A. Convention Are Cordially Invited to Visit Our Plant 





ture of our jigs and fixtures and also in the 
checking of our products. 


Precision has always been more than a catch 
word in our organization. Precision has never 
been just an advertising reference, but an 
actual fact in every department of our plant. 
The views shown on this page were taken in 
our plant and give the reader an idea of the 
extreme accuracy employed in the manufac- 
ture of our products. 

In spite of the care used in manufacturing 


and assembling our’ products, every operating 
unit is subject to rigid inspection. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE 


20 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CINCINNATI - OHIO 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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GOSS SPECIALS 


AT PHILLIPS & VAN ORDEN COMPANY PRINT 
SAN FRANCISCO'S TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


i Rl Bac lin 





t Phillips & Van Orden Company use designed and built to meet the comparable press, they leave a wider 
three Goss Special Magazine Presses particular requirements of indi- margin of profit. During these days 
to print the telephone directories for vidual publishers and printers, of economy and close bidding on con- 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and are constructed of the high- tracts, an installation of Goss Specials 
Berkeley, San Leandro, and Bay est quality materials by expert is a far-sighted and logical way to 


Counties, and Santa Clara County. workmen. Operating at 15 to 25 lower operating costs. 
In progressive, efficient printing percent higher speeds than any A Goss engineer, with long expe- 
plants from the Atlantic to the Pacific, rience in magazine and color print- 
} Goss Special Magazine and Color ing, will gladly discuss your printing 


Presses uphold their high reputa- problems with you. You place your- 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 

; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

2 New York Office: 220 East Forty-Second Street a 
San Francisco Office: 707 Call Building 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, 
Ltd., London 





tion for fine, fast printing. They are self under no obligation. 
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Gorgeous 


... yet always 


in good taste 


Color is an essential of modern advertising 
appeal. There is no place in the present 
scheme of things for drab and depressing 
printing papers. 


A peacock, not a crow, is used to animate 
and adorn the gardens of a fine estate. So, 
in printing, BUCKEYE COVER 1s chosen 
by sophisticated printers and advertisers to 
give interest, charm and value to their 
sales messages. 


The world-famous product of a mill 
known everywhere for its skill in color 
creation, BUCKEYE COVER offers an un- 
exampled range of colors, suitable for ef- 
fects ranging from gorgeous brilliance to 
soothing softness...and always in good taste. 








‘There is a Beckett paper for every print- 
ing need. Beckett lines include: 


BUCKEYE COVER, a world standard. 

BECKETT COVER, beauty at low cost. 

BUCKEYE TEXT, elegant and distinguished. 

BECKETT TEXT, notably economical and of rare 
color and texture. 

BECKETT PLATER-FINISH OFFSETS, highly indi- 
vidual for offset or letterpress. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Obio, Since 1848 
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Are You Interested. 


PROFITS? 


F; ROM the following facts the conclusion must inev- 
itably be drawn that there is now, just as there always 
has been, a profitable market for diversified printing of 
good quality produced in plants operating Monotypes: 


# FACT 1-— For more than thirty years Monotype machines for setting type 
and for making type and material have been employed in the 
production of printing. 


# FACT 2— During this time the printing industry all over the world has 
learned to associate the word “Monotype” with good printing, 
and Monotype-cast type is now being used everywhere in the 
creation of good typography. 


# FACT 3— Acomplete list of Monotype owners will include the names of a 
majority of the successtul commercial printers and typographers 
of the United States and Canada, particularly those who enjoy a 
reputation for producing diversified printing of high quality. 


# FACT 4— Monotype owners used within 5 percent of as much Keyboard 
Paper during the year 1931 as during the best previous year— 
proving that Monotype Typesetting Machines were operated 
last year at nearly the capacity attained during normal times. 


Install a Monotype and Build a Profitable Business on the 
Enduring Foundation of Good Printing 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


Monotype Building., Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This advertisement composed in Stymie Light, No. 190, and Rockwell Antique, No. 189. 
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R.R.DONNELLEY & SONS CoO. 


HAVE PLACED THEIR ORDER FOR 


2 New HOE 64 Page 


HIGH-SPEED 
Rotary Magazine Web Presses 








‘Tus in conjunction with the recent 
orders and installations of New Hoe 
High-Speed Magazine Presses for the 






U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
JERSEY CITY PRINTING CO. 
CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS 
ETC. 


Is Conclusive Proof of the Continued Leadership of Hoe 
in the Magazine Press Field 












IRVING TRUST COMPANY, RECEIVER IN EQUITY FOR 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 





138th Street and East River, New York City 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 







BOSTON 
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CUSTOM-BUILT 


HE memory of our first tailor-made suit still lingers 
as an early appreciation of quality and fit. 


Custom-built in terms of manufacturing also has 
decided advantages over the off-the-shelf variety of 
products. This is especially true in the making of 
printers’ rollers to serve specific types of presses, 
producing definite types of work, at maximum pro- 


duction speeds. 


There is an Ideal Roller engineer awaiting your call 
to personally inspect your plant and study the various 
phases of its special requiremenis. His recommen- 
dations, based upon a thorough knowledge of your 
plant problems, combined with a valuable amount 
of experience gained through research and manufac- 
turing, is yours for the asking. Just telephone—ioday! 





SALES OFFICES 





CHICAGO 
2512 West 24th Street 22nd Street and 39th Avenue 104 East Mason Street 
Telephone, Lawndale 1995 Telephone, Stillwell 4-4387 Telephone, Broadway 2596 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
470 Atlantic Avenue 1374 East 12th Street 521 Vine Street 
Telephone, Hubbard 6840 Telephone, Main 4353 Telephone, Market 4096 
CINCINNATI DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
519 Main Street 222 West Larned Street 1913 Washington Avenue 
Telephone, Main 7250 Telephones, Randolph 7818-7819 Telephone, Chestnut 6510 


NEW YORK (Long Island City) 


MILWAUKEE 





See reverse side 












FOX RIVER PAPERS ARE BETTER fer you 





As CLEAN 4s skill, knowledge and special machinery can make them « STRONG — pure rag fibres 


are most enduring known e UNIFORM. because of standard grades and colors, laboratory controlled. 
BEAUTIFUL in color, texture and finish e PRINTABLE because the bulk and perfect surface never vary. 
DEPENDABLE — fr fifty years made by the largest rag bond mill in the world « CONVENIENT 


— amply stuked by leading paper merchants in 63 cities « ECONOMICAL in original and printing costs. 





INETEEN THIRTY-TWO is a mighty good 
N time to get down to the essentials of any 
product that you buy. Non-essential trimmings 
are interesting only in times of easy profit. . . 
The essential characteristics of every good bond 
paper logically fall under eight definite heads. 
The best papers have a nice balance among 
all these desirable characteristics. . . By these 


exacting standards Fox River rag content 


bonds are all outstanding sheets in their respec- 
tive classes. Each is clean, strong, uniform, 
beautiful, printable, dependable, convenient, 
economical, permanent... And this is, per- 
haps, to be expected, when you realize that 
during the last half century Fox River has 
grown to be the largest manufacturer in the 
world of high grade, rag content bond papers 


—one hundred thousand pounds a day capacity. 


- A folio containing attractive letterheads and unprinted sheets of any Fox River papers will be sent on request F 








FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


Originators of Clean Papers of Character 


APPLETON 









WALL STREET BOND 


100% new rag content 


OLD BADGER BOND 
leader of the Big 4 bonds 


ENGLISH BOND 
ideal for lithography 








NEW ERA BOND 
outstanding all purpose paper 
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OLD BADGER LEDGER 


for your permanent records 


CREDIT LEDGER 


strong, enduring, economical 


RIGHT OF WAY BOND BATTLESHIP LEDGER 


an excellent low cost paper 


the great value in its class 














What you buy in a 


0.2 KELLY 


dn 


Complete automatic printing unit with feeder, 
extension delivery and electric equipment. 
Range of operating speeds, 2200 to 3000 im- 


pressions per hour. 


Unencumbered and clear bed space for put- 
ting on forms and making form corrections. 
Automatic operating control to save time, 
spoilage, and increase productive hours. 
Safety devices protecting pressman, make- 
ready and form. Push-button station control- 
ling starting and stopping of press and blower 
motors. Impression trip for hand feeding or 


pulling sheets for makeready. Assured regis- 


SOLD AND 





ra SS 


ere aS 


ee? 


ter through positive sheet control and side 
pull guide. Rigid impression on heaviest 
forms due to bed support and sturdy cylinder 
and housings. Double pyramid ink distribu- 
tion with ink drum and ink plate. High pro- 
duction on all classes of printing with low 
operating costs. First-class quality maintained 
through entire runs without re-makeready. 
Range of stock handled on the No. 2 Kelly, 


8x12 inches to 22%x35 inches. 


The Kelly Automatic No. 2 and all other Kelly 
models carried in stock and serviced by all 


Selling Houses. 


SERVICED BY THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto - Montreal -Winnipeg; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, England; 


NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE ULTRA BODONI FAMILY AND STYMIE LIGHT 
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THE AULT & WIBORG 
CO. of CANADA, LTD. 


WE have always manufactured Inks 
up to a high standard and not down 



















to a price. We are delivering Ink into 
the United States constantly. 













We are manufacturing our goods on 
the same basics with constant improve- 


Bo SNR LER cet ae Gi cw ces ra Cn thd eis 


ments, that have always been used by 


our company for over fifty years. 


We are looking for reliable and hustling 
honest representatives and agents in 


various centres of the United States. 


WRITE DIRECT TO: 


THE AULT & WIBORG 
CO. of CANADA, LTD. 


82-90 Peter Street, Toronto, Canada 
A. C. RANSOM, President 





—Factories at— 


pronase NOT SUCCEEDED BY ANY CORPORATION 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
VANCOUVER, B. C, 
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There is no finer Paper Machine in the Country 


The mill at Grays Harbor where they make MANAGEMENT BOND has 
been visited by many of the experts of the paper industry, men who know 
the equipment of all the important paper mills in this country. 

The thing these men watched with greatest interest was the paper machine 
that makes MANAGEMENT BOND at high speed in a sheet seventeen feet 
wide from deckle to deckle. 

Every man made the same comment in about the same words, “There is 
no finer paper machine in the country.” 

With the most modern paper mill equipment and the most advantageous 
location from the standpoint of pulpwood supply, with a wharf beside the 
shipping room and steamers to every port in the world, is it strange that 
MANAGEMENT BOND is taking the market for papers of its class? 


A large sample book of MANAGEMENT BOND, a Portfolio MANAG EM E NT BO N D 


of printed specimens of the paper, or both, will be sent free 


to any Printer making the request on his business letterhead. A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


Address HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Here’s what the G-E 
TYPE BSR MOTOR 


do for your job 
presses 


ENERAL ELECTRIC’S Type BSR 

single-phase brush-shifting motor 
has a wide speed range even at light 
load; it enables you to obtain exactly 
the speed you require for the particular 
job, when running light or when speed- 
ing up production. Its speed control 
over this range is obtained by shifting 
the brushes; thus it will help you econ- 
omize. Its control is simplicity itself: 


a dependable, pedestal-mounted con- 
troller which, by means of a calibrated 
dial, gives ready indication of speed 
and permits you to save time and ma- 
terial when resetting for register work. 
This motor may also be governed where 
desired by a simple, reliable foot-type 
controller. Either type may be placed 


withinconvenient reach of theoperator. 


Information about the many features 
and advantages of Type BSR motors 
and control is available through a G-E 
office near you; or address General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales and engineering service in prin- 


cipal cities. 





Tf Your Power Service 
Ls Single-Phase 






SAY Hae RE eS SE 


All the facilities of General Electric swing 
into action to give you the best when you 
open the door of the G-E Printing Equip- 
ment Section. Proved engineering service; 
sound equipment values; motor and control 
equipment from one manufacturer; service 
shops, warehouses, and sales offices from 
coast to coast—all are represented there, 
ready to serve. Whatever type of press you 
have, whether you operate on a-c. or d-c. 
power, General Electric can supply you 
with dependable electric equipment. 





Brush-shifting foot-type control for the Type BSR — simple, 
easy to place where you want it, and reliable 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 































PRINT} 
; EQUIPMENT 


200-646 
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The Obsolete Press 


must be taken off the market 











NDERSTANDING Of the problem 
WU of press obsolescence requires 
sharp distinction between the terms 
“obsolete equipment” and “used 
equipment.’ All used equipment is 
not obsolete although much of it 
is. Presses become obsolete when 
they will not produce wanted 
printing in successful competition 
with modern machines. 

There is a definite place often 
for good used printing equipment. 
An infinite variety of conditions 
affect the dumping of used presses 
on the second hand market. 

The Harris plan for the scrap- 
ping of obsolete printing equip- 


ment when taken in trade at its true 
value contemplates junking the 
obsolete only. These are the presses 
which are broken up. The Harris 
pledge is not to eliminate the used 
press but to progressively rid the 
Graphic Arts of printing equip- 
ment which the general standards 
of the industry pronounce obsolete. 

It is the obsolete press which 
cannot compete in production, in 
costs and in quality, that plays so 
great a part in the epidemic of 
price-cutting so bitterly and so 
universally condemned today. 
Press obsolescence menaces profit- 
able operation always. 











| HARRIS:SEYBOLD -POTT 


HARRIS- SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 1 General Offices: 1885 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: New York, 461 Eighth Avenue s San Francisco, 555 Howard Street s Chicago, 343 
South Dearborn Street s Dayton, 813 Washington Street ss Factories: Cleveland and Dayton 
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Announcing 


the consolidation of 


H.R. BLISS CO.,, Inc. 
and 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


to be known as 


Butss-LATHAM CorpoRATION 


manufacturers of 


BooK STITCHERS 
PERFORATORS 

PUNCHES 

BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 
BOxMAKING EQUIPMENT 


ADHESIVE SEALERS 


General Office 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
28 West 23RD. STREET 


CHICAGO 
1141-1151 Futton Street 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
1020 LaFayette BUILDING 185 SUMMER STREET 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


O 








FIGHTING MEN 


PICK FIGHTING COVERS 
made of 


DU PONT FABRIKOID 
/, 


4, j 
i 





BEAUTIFUL FABRIKOID binding for “Lucky Bag” was manufactured 
by the S. K. Smith Co., Chicago, II]. Cover design is a handsome piece of 
relief embossing in silver on black base. Printing by Schilling Press, N. Y. 
City. Binding by J. F. Tapley Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

THE RICH, DIGNIFIED FABRIKOID binding of the “Howitzer” was 
manufactured by the S. K. Smith Co., Chicago, Ill. Beautiful relief emboss- 
ing on cover and backbone is in dull gold on black base. Printing by Schilling 
Press, N. Y. City. Binding by E. C. Lewis Co., N. Y. City. 





For last two years West Point 
and Annapolis have bound 
their Annuals in Fabrikoid 


E were proud that these two academies chose 

Fabrikoid for their °31 Annuals. We feel even 
more so this year. For these are two of the finest 
annuals in the country. 

And it is no exaggeration when we say Fabrikoid 
fights. For it does. Fights rubbing and scuffing, grime, 
dirt and vermin. And succeeds in licking all five to an 
unusual degree. That’s why it’s especially good for 
covering catalogs and salesmen’s portfolios. It’s also 
the reason why leading manufacturers like Electrolux, 
General Electric, Linweave, Hudson-Essex, Cadillac 
and other such companies use du Pont Fabrikoid on 
price lists, catalogs, etc. It’s easy to keep clean too. 

Our Sales Promotion Service has helped many manu- 
facturers work out new, beautiful effects for their 
books. We should like to be of service to you. Feel 
free to write: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 


Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division New Toronto, Ontario. 


FABRIKOID 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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MANIFOLD FORMS 


Sales Books—Bills of Lading aleiiey Autographic Register Forms 
Fanfold and Accordion Fold Forms — Rewound and Folded 


Typewriter Forms Reg.U.S.Patentomce Billing Machine Forms 








1—Multiple Webs 


2—New Refined Ink- 
ing Mechanism 
3—Patented 
Cross Perforator 
4—Cuick Setting 
Lengthwise 
Perforator 


5—Precision Side 
and Top File Hole 
Punching 


6—Automatic Num- 
bering Throw-off 


7— Rewinding 
8—Folding 








7 

















Smaller models on application 
944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 

















Obsolete Equipment Is Expensive 


Hamilton Furniture 
Cuts Printing Costs 


frre pee 










Many valuable minutes and many 
dollars are lost through the use of 
obsolete and inadequate equip- 
ment. Accidents, dam- 
age to forms, etc., cause 
much loss in resetting, 
composition and in mak- 
ing over damaged cuts. 


HAMILTON Chase Racks 
will provide systematic safety for your forms and save 
much time in composing and press rooms. 

Manufactured by 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Office: Rahway, N. J. °* Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 
Hamilton Goods Are Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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here's something 


for PRINTERS 


to think about/ 











' Data compiled from U.T.A.cost — encein the percentage of productive time 
records shows that composing __ is one of the principal reasons printers 
rooms in printing plants operate at less _— can buy their composition requirements 


than 65 per cent productive time, while —_ for less than it would cost them to pro- 






trade composition plants average more _—_ duce the same work in their own plants 






than 80 per cent productive. This differ- | —and why so many of them are doing it. 
















THINK IT OVER! 





A Service that Gives 
Profit without Investment 







International Trade Composition Association, Tower Building, 14th and K Streets, Washington, D.C. 
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Tuts painting by John Atherton appears on the cover of the current issue of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS—a maga- 
zine which illustrates and describes many of the newest and most effective ideas in modern advertising design, 
. Each issue of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS is printed on various types 


illustration, typography, and reproduction. . 


of WESTVACO PAPERS to demonstrate their printing qualities in terms of the highest requirements of advertising art, 


THE MILL PRICE LIST Distributors of WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


ATLANTA, GA. 
The Chatfield Paper Cor- 
poration, 29 Pryor St., N.E. 
AUGUSTA, ME. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Bradley-Ree ‘ompany 
308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA 

aham Paper Cc ompa any 
Avenue B 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
180 Congress Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Inc., 104 Pearl Street 


CHICAG)D, ILL. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
é acker Drive 


aan Corpor- 
ation, 3d, Plum & Pearl Sts. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 116S8t. Clair Ave., N.W. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Graham Paper Company 
1001-1007 Broom Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
‘arpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
106 7th St. Viaduct 
= bag at MICH. 
on Paper & Twine 
Ce 0. 5 East Fort Street 


pee Com pany 
3 Anthony Street 
HOUSTON, TEX 
Graham Paper Company 
2302-2310 Dallas Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Graham Paper Company 
332 W. 6th St., Traffic Way 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Graham Paper Company 
11 Nettleton Avenue 


MILW eae WIS. 
The . Bouer Company 
305 Suth Third Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Graham Paper Company 
607 Washington Ave., So. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 


= ORLEANS, LA 
am Paper C ompany 
South Peters Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Seymour Paper Co., 
Inc., 220 West 19th Street 
YORK, N. Y. 
ye rginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Avenue 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Graham Paper Company 
106-108 E. California Ave. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Ninth and Harney Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., Public Ledger Building 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
of Pennsylvania 
Second and Liberty Avenues 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
266 South Water Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
201 Governor Street 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Inc., 190 Mill Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Graham Paper Company 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Graham Paper Company 
16 East Fourth Street 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Graham Paper Company 
130 Graham Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 503 Market Street 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
42 Hampden Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


Graham Paper Company 
400 South Emporia Avenue 


The 
Mill Price List 
Velvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
‘Westmont Enamel 
Westvaco Folding Enamel 
Pinnacle Embossing 
Enamel 


Westvacoldeal Litho. 
Westvaco Satin White 
Translucent 
bag =v pace Post Card 
ear Spring S 
Clear Spring bnaish Finish 
Clear Spring Text 
Westoaco nepbetion Super 
Westoaco Inspiration MF 
‘Westvaco Inspiration Eggshell 
‘Westvaco Bond 
Origa Writing 
Es seme me ee 
Westvaco Index Bristol 
Westvaco Post Card 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 











A DV E 


NUMBER 9 
EDUCATION 


Advertising continues to raise the stand- 
ards of American living—in education 
as in other essentials of social progress. 


COPYRIGHT 1932 WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


RT IS IN G 


INSTRUMENT OF AMERICAN PROGRESS 


EDUCATION is said to be ‘‘the mark of a gentleman”’ 
because once, only people of wealth could afford it. 
Today, no one need lack the benefits of knowledge, 
for the thought of the world is made available to 
everyone through books, magazines and newspapers. 
All of these agencies derive their strength from the 
power of printed advertising which, of itself, is 
America’s greatest medium of public education. 




























ew business... 
handsome profits . . 
at a small cost 


With GOES Holiday Line and GOES Holiday sales plan, you 
can multiply your Holiday business ten or twenty times ... 
bring in other business and new accounts as well ... all 
at a surprisingly low cost. 


GOES Holiday Line for 1932 will be larger, more diversified 
and more beautiful than ever before. It will feature reproduc- 
tions in six to nine colors of the works of many leading artists 
and etchers. For stimulating Holiday business ... for busi- 
ness and personal greeting messages ... for menus, pro- 
grams, invitations and announcements, and dozens of other 
purposes, GOES cheerful, colorful, ‘‘Christmasy’’ Holiday 
Letterheads, Letter Folders, French Folders and Petite Folders 
are the ideal medium. 

And with GOES novel Holiday selling plan, a vastly increased 
Holiday business is easily possible. Plan now! It's not a bit 
too early. Start today by writing for an outline of this won- 
derful sales plan which ‘‘seems almost too good to be true.” 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
47D Warren Street, New York 









































U.P.M.-KIDDER 


Factory and Offices at Dover, N. H. 
CANADIAN OFFICE AT TORONTO 


PRESS CO,, Inc. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ges GOLDEN ARROW ‘Straight-Line BRONZER 


| 7 for High Speed Presses. Only Straight-Line Bronzer with Gripper Control 
















TWO-SHEET ROTARY PRESS 
for high-grade magazine and com- ; 
mercial printing. Prints 5000 to 6000 sheets per hour. 






KIDDER WEB PRESSES—44,000 ft. per hour or 132,000 
4-color bread wrappers. One to four colors. Any paper stock. 


a 


SPECIAL For more than fifty years Special Kidder Presses 
have been a factor in the production of High- 





ALL-SIZE ADJUSTABLE ROTARIES— 24 x 36 ins. to 43 x 56 ins. Grade Publicati i inting i 
Print from web in one to six colors on face and reverse, cutting PRESSES caaesins Tir oe See ‘can cae. 
and delivering flat sheets at 5000 to 6000 sheets per hour. tising of nationally known products. Tell us your problems 
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Warren’s STANDARD 
Printing PAPERS 














| Warren’s CAMEO—Dull Coated Book 
Warren’s CAMEO CovER—Dull Coated 
‘Dull ‘a Warren’s Cameo Post Carp—Dull Coated 


U ; ces 
Dull and sem printing Su ff * Warren’s New Lustro Britiant-Dutt—Coated Book 
* Warren’s New CUMBERLAND Dutt—Coated Book 
Warren’s New CUMBERLAND DuLt Post Carp 


* Warren’s New Lustro Gtoss—Superfine Coated Book 
* Warren’s NEw CUMBERLAND GLoss—Coated Book 
d rfaces * Warren’s New Otympic GLoss—Coated Book 
rl 


* Warren’s New New ENGLAND GLoss—Coated Book 


Warren’s New LisprAry SUPER PLATE 
Warren’s NEw CUMBERLAND SUPER PLATE 
d f ces Warren’s New New ENGLAND SUPER 
printing Si saieanaiiatee 
Warren’s New Liprary TeExt—Fine English Finish 
ye Warren’s New CUMBERLAND ENGLISH FINISH 


— 0 An U Warren’s New New ENGLAND ENGLISH FINISH 

English F inish ‘Printing Surf aces Warren’s OFFSET 
Warren’s OLDE STYLE—Antique Wove (Watermarked) 
Warren’s OLDE StyLE—Antique Laid (watermarked) 
Warren’s OLDE STYLE MIMEOGRAPH—Laid (Watermarked) 
Warren’s CUMBERLAND ANTIQUE FINISH 
Warren’s “1854” PuBLisHers’ Book — Medium Finish 
Warren’s No. 66 Book—Bulking Antique 
Warren’s THIntext—India Paper 
Warren’s THINWEAVE—Carbon Copy Bond (7 Colors) 
Warren’s FINELEAF—Makeready Tissue 
Warren’s BooKLET ENVELOPE PApeR—Sold only in 

i Warren’s Booklet Envelopes 

Warren’s CUMBERLAND Non-CuRLING GUMMED PAPER 





* Strong Folding Coated Papers 


~Y BK TTER PAPER BETTER PRINTING FE 





S. D. WARREN Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS + IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 























TIME is the arbiter of printing quality. When 
faulty materials slow up each pressroom operation, quality suffers. But it receives due 
consideration when Neenah papers are used, for these rag-content bonds are shop- 
tested to make them faster and easier to handle. The new Chieftain Bond Portfolio offers 
interesting proof of this fact. For the letterheads and forms it contains were produced 
under ordinary conditions, and therefore indicate the quality of work any good printer 
may expect. This portfolio will be a welcome addition to your library of ideas. Write for 


a free copy on your business letterhead. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Chieftain Bond iscalled'"the right 
way to meet people by mail.”’ Its 


crisp, raggy strength, spotless color 


and characterful appearance make iS U A R A N L E E 1D) 3; (@) N 1D) PA P E R tS) 


it the right paper for every letter 


and form that meets the public eye. 





Nationally advertised and nation- 


ally stocked. Write for samples. 


Bonds: OLD COUNCIL TREE: SUCCESS: CHIEFTAIN - NEENAH - GLACIER: Ledgers: STONEWALL: RESOLUTE: PRESTIGE: PUTNAM 
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